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Notes on Books. 


Notes. 
AUREA CATENA HOMERT. 


(Concluded from p. 163.) 


Bishop Berkeley, from “ the depths of that old 
learning in these days rarely fathomed” (§ 332), 
draws forth, and with congenial mind illustrates, 
the ancient doctrine of the Golden Chain as 
viewed both physically and metaphysically. I 
would especially refer to sections 259—261, 
274-5, 284, 295, 296, 303; and also to sections 
152, 166—184, 189—192—195, 199, 206, 210— 
214, 220. In the latter sections he treats of “The 
Invisible Elementary Fire, or Animal Spirit of 
the World,” the Vinculum, or fine Ethereal Me- 
dium, which connects all things. In the former 
sections he treats of the Chain or Scale of Beings, 
and of the Connection of different natures, until 
he arrives at the Throne of Gop, the great First 
Cause :— 

“The first Poets and Theologers of Greece and the 
East considered the Generation of Things as ascribed 
rather to a Divine Cause, but the Physici to natural 
causes subordinate to, and directed still by a Divine: 
except some corporealists and mechanics who vainly 
pretended to make a World without a God. The Hidden 
Force that unites, adjusts, and causeth all things to hang 
together, and move in harmony, which Orpheus and 
Empedocles styled Love; this Principle of Union is no 
blind Principle, but acts with Intellect. This Divine 
Love and Intellect are not themselves obvious to our 
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view, or otherwise discerned than in their effects. In- 
tellect enlightens, Love connects, and the Sovereign 
Good attracts all things. All things are made for the 
Supreme Good, all things tend to that End.” &c. — 
§§ 259—260. 

“It is neither Acid nor Salt, nor Sulphur, nor Air, nor 
Ether, nor visible corporeal Fire, much less the phantom 
Fate, or Necessity, that is the real Agent; but by a 
certain Analysis { Anabasis?] a regular Connection and 
Climax, we ascend through all those Mediums to a 
glimpse of the First Mover, invisible, incorporeal, un- 
extended, intellectual Source of life and being.” &c. — 
§ 296.* 

Sir W. Raleigh quotes a passage from Plato 
which illustrates those just quoted from the Siris: 


“Tue Divine Love was the beginning, and is the 
bond, of the Universe; Amor Divinus rerum omnium est 
Principium et Vinculum Universi, saith PLato: Amor 
Dei est nodus perpetuus, Mundi Copula, partiumque ejus 
immobile sustentaculum, ac Universa Machina fundamen- 
tum: ‘Tne Love or Gop is the perpetual Knot and Link 
or Chain of the World, and the immoveable pillar of every 
part thereof, and the basis and foundation of the Uni- 
verse.” — Hist. of the World, ch. i. § 13. 

The following passage from Adn. Hare’s Guesses 
at Truth is much to the purpose. I have been 
unable to verify his assertion about Anaxagoras : 

“Nothing can act but Spirit: matter is unable to 
effect anything save by the force it derives from some- 
thing Spiritual. The Golden Chains, by which Anaxa- 
goras fabled that the Sun was made fast in the Heavens, 
are only a type of that power of Attraction, or, to speak 


| at once more poetically and more philosophically, of that 


power of golden Love, which is the Life and Harmony of 
the Universe.”—2nd Series, 3rd ed. p. 377. 


Wogan, in his edition of Abp. Leighton’s XVIII. 


| Sermons, has a long note in his Addenda on a pas- 


sage in Sermon xvi., and much of it has reference 
to the A.C. H. I shall quote but a few lines of 
it: — 

“ The Apostle Paul, in the eighth chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans, proceeds to set forth the great and in- 
estimable Benefits of our Redemption by Christ. By a 
most beautiful Gradation he leads us through the whole 
Progress of the Christian State, from its first Commence- 
ment in Grace (ver. 1) to its final Consummation in 
Glory (ver. 30). Here we see the Scala Christi, the true 
Jacob’s Ladder, with all the intermediate Steps which 
reach from Earth to Heaven. Here we behold that 
Go._pEeNn CHatn whereby lost Man is raised again from 
Death to Life, and re-united to God. The bright and 
orderly Train of Virtues and Graces, which our Apostle 
here displayed, and most admirably connected together 
in this Chapter, are the several Links of that 

‘Golden everlasting Chain 

Whose firm embrace holds Heaven, and Earth, and Man.’ 
+ ee Love is the last Link of the Golden Chain, 
which fastens all to the Throne of God: so that ‘ Neither 
Tribulation, nor Distress, nor Persecution, nor Famine, 
nor Nakedness, nor Peril, nor Sword, nor Death, nor Life, 
&c. shall be able to separate us from the Love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.””— XVIII. Serm. 
Lond. 1745, pp. 344—347. 


* Cf. Blackwell’s Letters concerning Mythology, Lond. 
1748, pp. 189—146, 391—393. 
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He adds in a foot-note :— 

“Gotpen Cuaryx. See Hom, Iliad, by Pope, b. viii. 
This noble Allegory has much puzzled the Commenta- 
tors; but the application we have made of it, if not the 
true, seems at least to be the most useful to us Chris- 
tians.” 

Dr. Ingelo, in speaking of “ the Goodness and 
Union of all Vertues,” observes : — 

“ Vertue is not a thing to be pulled in pieces, no not in 
thought: being not one single Member of a Body 
but an entire Body constituted of many well-proportioned 


parts, by which, when all are fitly joined, the Whole is | 


made up. The Vertues will not be separated, 
the Graces will not be courted alone; none of them will 
be loved, except their fellows share in the affection. . . . 

“When I have sometimes thought of the GoLpEN 
Cuary, which is said to be tied above to God's Throne, 
and from thence let down to the Earth, to draw us up 
thither; I imagined that the first inventors of the notion 
represented by it the firm Concatenation of all Heavenly 
Vertues: and I am afraid that if a few Links of that 
courteous Chain should by any dire mischance be broken 
off, we low Mortals should not be able to catch hold of 
it. Whosoever wickedly undoes this holy Combination, 
makes the Happinesse which God hath designed for him 
unattainable.” * — Bentirolio and Urania, 3rd ed. pt. i. 
pp. 166—167. 

To the same purpose Abp. Leighton, in en- 
forcing the Universality of Obedience, declares:— 

“There is the same Authority in all [God's laws], as 
St. James divinely argues; and this Authority is the 
Golden Chain of all the Commandments, which if broken 
in any link, all falls to pieces.”"—1 Peter i. 2, vol. i. p. 13; 
ef. p. 20. 

In like manner Bp. Taylor observes :— 

“ When Adam fell he was discomposed in ail, the links 
of the Golden Chain and blessed relation between God 
and himself were broken.”— Great Exemplar, pt. i. § 9. 


There is no Myth so frequently alluded to, or 
so variously applied, as ‘The Golden Chain of 
Homer. As 1 have already shown, it has not 
been overlooked by the Alchemists, who press 
everything into their service, whether in the Hea- 
ven above or in the Earth beneath, whether in 
the Christian Verity or in the Heathen Mytho- 
logy. 

Since writing my last Note, 1 have received no 
additional information respecting the A. C. H. of 
F. L. Codrus, but I have met with another Her- 
metic work with a similar title : — 

“ EXPERIENTIA NAXAGOR.E, SECUNDUM ANNULOS 
PLAtTonticos, er CATENAM AUREAM Homeni. Worinnen 
der wahrhaffte Process, die Universal-Medicin zu ela- 
boriren, so wohl vor den menschlichen Leib, als die Me- 
talla zu verbessern; klar und aufrichtig vor augen lieget. 
Franckfurt am Miiyn, auf Kosten guter freunde, und in 
commission bey Dominico von Sand. 1723.” Pp. 184. 
12mo. 

The Advertisement which precedes the Preface 
is as follows : — 

“Das Manuscript ist bissher in curiosen Hinden ver- 


* Cf. Heywood's Hierarchie, p. 372. 





borgen gelegen, nun aber von einem sonderbaren Lieb- 
habern um einen geringen Preiss zu haben, an das Licht 
gebracht, und zum Druck beférdert worden. 

“Der gantze Process zeiget, Wie so gar schlecht und 
einfiltig die Natur sey und wiircke, und wie es die 
Kunst ihr also nachthun miisse, wo sie nicht wieder 
dieselbe, sondern mit derselben gliicklich arbeiten wolle, 
Auch augenscheinliche und Sonnen-klare Demonstration, 
wie eines aus dem andern gehe, und all unsern Arbeiten 
an einander hangen, gleich einer Ketrey, so aus Jauter 
Ringen bestehet, da einer in den andern verbunden, 
endlich solche alle zusammen, also zu einem nutzbaren 
Gebrauch herfiir kommen, oder thun, was sie sonst ein- 
zeln nicht vermochten. So dass desswegen die unter- 
schiedene Vorbereitung unserer Materie eigentlich nichts 
anderst sind, Als eine einige continuirte OPERATION. Unde 
Rasis in libro Divinitatis inquit: Scias res Nature subtili 
artificio colligatus esse, quod in qualibet re sit res qualibet 
potentia, quamvis actu non videatur conscripta.’’* 


I shall next give an extract from Blackwell's 
Letters concerning Mythology : — 


“ FABLE was the first form in which Religion, Law, and 
Philosophy (united originally) appeared in the World. 
The Fathers of Science, both Civil and Sacred, adopted 
it as the best of means both to teach and persuade. What 
branch of Knowledge but has borrowed assistance from 
this mimic power? What piece of abstract Speculation 
has she not coloured with Imagery, or what practical 
Precept bas she not enforced with Examples? Even in 
Conversation and Business, to what do we more com- 
monly allude than to Esop’s Cock, or his For, or his Dog 
deceived with his own Shadow? When a corrupt Resi- 
dent lately meant to delude his Country, and sell her to 
the common enemy, he represented the sole means of her 
safety, her Union with Great Britain, as hunting with 
the Lion who would afterwards devour her.¢ Often, in- 
deed, have Politics borrowed the dress and language of 
Fable ; a language in which you can say, without offence, 
a thousand ticklish things not else to be mentioned 

“Would you have a small taste of this political My- 
thology? Here it is: a Sketch from a superior Genius, 
equally capable of excelling in other parts of Science, as 
he does in his own profession. ‘ When Jupiter first heard 
of the death of his son Sarpedon, in the rage of grief he 
called Mercury, the Messenger of the Gods, and gave 
him orders to go instantly to the Fates, and bring from 
them the strong Box in which the eternal Decrees were 
laid up. Mercury obeyed, went to the fatal Sisters, and 
omitted nothing a wise and well-instructed Minister 
could say to make them obtemperate the Will of Jove. 
The Sisters smiled, and told him that the other end of 
the Golden Chain which secured the Box with the un- 
alterable Decrees, was so fixed to the Throne of Jove, 
that were it to be unfastened, his Master’s Seat itself 
might tremble.’ This elegant Apologue is capable of a 
sublime application: but in mere human affairs, were a 
Prince about to sap the Foundations of his own Gran- 





* At p. 5. the Author refers to another work of his, 
Naxragore Concordanz. 

In the list of Alchemical Books appended to The Lives 
of Alchemystical Philosophers, Lond. 1815, at p. 106, I find 
the following works mentioned : — 

“J. B. Nasart, Bresciano, Della Transmutatione, 4to. 
Brese. 1599. 

Idem, Concordanza de i Filosofi, 4to. Bresc. 1599. 

J. Equitis Von NaxaGoras, Veritas Hermetica. 8vo. 
Vratislau. 1712. 

Idem, Alchimia Denudata, German. 8vo. Vrat. 1716.” 

+ Lettres de M. Van Hoey. 
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deur, or a Minister about to disconcert the Measures or 
destroy the Men that kept them in play [ place?], could 
there be anything more apposite than to tell the Answer 
of the Fates to Almighty Jove?” * 


I may appropriately conclude this Note with 
the famous Simile in Plato’s Ion, called Plato's 
Chain or Plato's Rings, by which he illustrates 
the Magnetism of Poetic Enthusiasm, especially 
that with which Homer inspired Ion : — 


“ Soc. This faculty of speaking well about Homer is 
not an art, as I said just now, but a Divine Power, which 
moves you like that in the Stone which Euripides calls 
the Magnesian, bur the common people Heraclean. For 
this Stone not only attracts Iron Rings, but imparts a 
power to the Rings, so that they are able to do the very 
same things as the Stone does, and to attract other 
Rings, and sometimes a very long Series of Iron Rings, 
hung as in a Chain one from another; but from that 
Stone depends the Power in all of them. Thus too does 
the Muse herself move men divinely inspired, and 
through them thus inspired a Chain hangs together of 
others inspired divinely likewise. For all the good Epic 
Poets compose all their beautiful Poems not by Art, but 
by being divinely inspired and possessed; and so too the 
good Lyric Poets.”—§ 5. 


P.S. To make more complete the list of works 


named in reference to the A. C. H., which I gave | 


in 2 §. iii. 105., add the following : — 
“H. Rennecnert Aurea SAuLvTis CATENA, continens 


berwell.* Its situation was between the Wynd- 
ham Road (formerly Bowyer Lane) and Emanuel 
church, being on the west side of the Camberwell 
Road. By the time these notes are before your 
readers, there will be but little left to tell of 
former grandeur. It was built by none other 
than Inigo Jones, and was lately in the occupa- 
tion of the Misses Johnston as a school. ‘The 
arches of the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way have divided the grounds at the back in two. 
From a Catalogue which lays before me, as well 
as from a personal survey of the building, the 
following may be taken as some account of its 
appearance. 

The red-bricked mansion stood back from the 


| main road at a distance of about forty feet. The 


et explicans omnes ejus causas, et singula Dei beneficia, | 


ex externa electione ad nos per Christum descendentia. 
Herborne. 1589.” Sm. 8vo. 

“J. Srernens. A Gotp Carn or Four Ltyks, to 
draw poor Souls to their desired Habitation: or, Four 
Last Things briefly discoursed of.” 12mo., n. d. printed 
about 1710. 

“A Cuarne or Graces, Drawne out at length for Re- 
formation of Manners; 2 Peter i. 5,6,7. By C. BurcEs, 
P. of Watford. 1622.” 12mo. 

I should imagine that what your correspondent 
(2™ S. iii. 457.) calls “The Golden Chain of Je- 
remy Taylor,” is the treatise by John Andrewes 
given in my list. The title which he gives seems 
to ascribe to Bp. Taylor only the Treatise on the 
Immortality of the Soul, appended to the edition 
of the Golden Chain printed in 1719. ‘This is the 
John Andrews, I suppose, who is mentioned in 
Bohn’s Lowndes, where we are referred, for a list 
of his works, to Dr. Bliss’s edition of Wood's 
Athene Oxon., ii. 493—5. Errionnacu. 





BOWYER HOUSE, CAMBERWELL. 


The following notes may perhaps interest many 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

On Tuesday, August 13, 1861, Messrs. Pullen, 
Horne, & Eversfield, sold by publie auction, all 
the materials (except the brick work) of the spa- 
cious mansion house, formerly the residence of 
the Bowyer family, Lords of the Manor of Cam- 





* Pp. v. 283—285. 
Cf. Lucretius, vi, 910, 





ornamental iron railings, with a side gate, and a 
pair of folding iron entrance gates, 11 feet wide 
by 8 feet high, with a continuation on the south 
side of the front garden, was about 140 feet long, 
interspersed with brick piers and stone caps. 
Entering upon the front lawn, the building showed 
itself to advantage. One story high, with attics 
above, and two wings; entered by a pair of oak 
doors with carved scrolls, dressings, &c., with a 
flight of five stone steps, the hall itself was reached. 
Over this entrance was a large gas lamp, and at 
the sides of the building were two compé vases, 
each 48 inches high, and pedestals; and two an- 
tique stone busts and brackets, placed on the 
north and south walls of the wings. 

Around the entrance hall, paved with coloured 
marble, about six square, was oak panelling and 
wainscoting, with carved dressings, scrolls and 
foliage; the same being lighted by two pair of 
twelve-light window sashes. A 38 inch hall 
stove, and a fire-place, with sculptured marble 
chimney piece, warmed the hall. The two wings 
on the ground floor had rooms of cedar panelling, 
with carved dressings round doorways, and marble 
chimney pieces, lighted by twelve-light wainscot 
sashes; while two other rooms had fine old oak 
wainscoting, moulded cornices, carvings, &c., and 
folding doors. One small room, on the west side, 
was full of oak dressings and wainscoting. 

Ascending by an oak staircase, rails, and turned 
balusters, the first floor was reached ; with a long 
gallery of wainscot. As to doors, they were puz- 
zling; for you entered by one, and came out 
again by another, in fact they were countless. 
There were eight rooms on this floor, with about 
thirteen doors; a cistern for water in a small 
room, and many carved door-dressings, &c. 

There were two attics, reached by part oak 

* Evelyn, in his Diary, under date, Sept. 1, 1657, 
speaks of a former mansion here thus; “1 visited St 
Edmund Bowyer, at his melancholy seate at Camerwell. 
He has a very pretty grove of oakes, and hedges of vew 
in his garden, and a handsome row of tall elmes before 
his court.’ 
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stairs; and the roof of the building was a slanting 


one of red tiles, stone copings, &e. Descending 
to the ground floor, the back garden was reached 
by a Portland stone landing, ten stone steps, and 
iron rails. At the extreme south side of this 
garden was what, no doubt, was originally the 
servants’ hall, but long used as a dust receptacle. 
It was lighted by three windows on the north 
side, and had an open chimney, and ground floor. 

This very curious old mansion contained about 
3500 feet of oak and cedar panelling; 35 square 
of York, Portland, and marble pavements ; 20,000 
plain and pan tiles; 50 square of floor boards ; 
10 tons of lead; 400 feet of stone coping ; 140 
feet of iron railing and gates, with many etceteras, 
too numerous to mention. Perhaps some corre- 
spondent will give us a few notes about this emi- 
nent family of the Bowyers, whose brass was saved 
from the fire of old Camberwell church. T. C. N. 





THUMB TALE OF TROY. 

The mention by your correspondent Mr. A. 
Garayne, (2 S. xii. 122.) of The Thumb Bible, 
has brought to my recollection a “ Thumb Book” 
which I once had in my possession. It was 
a copy of the celebrated George Peele’s Tale 
of Troy, of even smaller dimensions than The 
Thumb Bible. I subjoin the title-page in its ori- 
ginal size, form, and terms : — 

THe — 

TALE OF: 

Troy. 

By G. Peele, 

M. of Artes in 

Oxford. 

Printed by A. H. 
1604. 


It extends to sig. Qb in eights; and on the last 
page is a more explanatory colophon, viz. ‘ Lon- 
don Printed by Arnold Hatfield, dwelling in 
Eliots court, in the Little old Baylie, And are to 
be sold by Nicholas Ling, 1604.” It is valuable 
not merely as a curiosity, but for the many vari- 
ous readings it furnishes of a poem, in its day, 
of considerable note and popularity, originally 
printed in 1589, 4to., as a sort of Appendix 


and passages (perhaps in the haste of printing, in 
order to take advantage of temporary excitement), 
besides other, even more extensive changes. For 
instance, in 1589, the poem opens thus : — 

“ Whilom in Troy, that ancient noble town, 

Did dwell a king of honour and renown, 

Of port, of puissance, and mickle fame, 

And Priam was this mighty prince’s name: 

Whom in regard of his triumphant state, 

The world as then surnam’d the fortunate, 

So happy was he for his progeny,” &c. 
How differently this passage stands in the thumi 
edition of 1604, will be seen by the following 
quotation from it : — 
“Tn that world’s wounded part, whose waves yet swell 

With everlasting showers of tears that fell, 

And bosom bleeds with great effuze of blood 

That long war shed, Troy, Neptune's city, stood, 

Gorgeously built, like to the house of Fame, 

Or court of Jove, as some describe the same, 

Under a Prince, whom for his happy state, 

That age surnam’d Priam the fortunate, 

So honour’d for his royall progeny,” &c. 

Of lines omitted in 1589, or at all events found 
in the copy of 1604, we may give the subsequent 
example, which is met with just afterwards. The 
oldest edition reads merely thus : — 

“ His court presenting to our earthly eyes 
A sky of stars, or shining Paradise ;” 
while the edition of 1604 adds a couplet, of which 
we have no other trace : — 
“ Where ladies troop’d in rich disguis’d attire, 
Glistring like stars of pure immortall fire.” 


| A page or two farther on, we are supplied with 


more than four entire lines, viz. : — 


a at dame Tellus’ suit 


That, all too weak his burthen to sustain, 

To Saturn's sons did of her load complain, 

Whose swelling womb the Gods agreed to ease 
By slaughtering war a-land, and wracks by seas.” 


It is unfortunate that no editor of Peele had, as 


| far as I am aware, an opportunity of seeing and 


collating the two impressions of 1589 and 1604. 


| Although I am not able to fix the day of the 


| insert them here. 


to Peele’s “ Farewell” to Sir John Norris and | 


Sir Francis Drake, when they took their depar- 
ture from England to invade Portugal on behalf 
of Don Antonio. : 

The differences between the texts of 1589 
and 1604 are numerous and important. I have 
a list of about 200 of them, and they include the 


death of George Peele, I have ascertained when 
and where he was born, with some particulars re- 
garding his book-selling and ballad-writirfe father, 
Stephen Peele; but it would be out of place to 
J. Payne Coxier. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE INQUISITION AT ROME. 


Among the political and social changes which 


| are now so rapidly taking place in Italy, and 


which so greatly interest the universal mind of 
Europe, some consideration should be given to 
the alterations which may, consequently, take 
place in some of the ancient institutions of the 
city of Rome. Among these there is one which 


entire omission in the earlier copy of several lines | has had an especial and peculiar influence upon 


[2"4 S. XII. Sepr. 7. 61. 
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the Italian mind, and which may be said to have 
affected, in no small degree, the character of its 
literature, in impeding its freedom and vigour of 
thought. The institution alluded to is the Office 
of the Inquisition. The preservation of its Li- 
brary and Archives from destruction, to serve 
hereafter the purposes of literary research, and 
to afford materials for the illustration of the na- 
tional history, must be allowed, in these respects, 
to be an object of the highest importance. It is 
not generally known that there existed, in the 
building of the Inquisition at the Vatican, at no 
distant period of time, an extensive and unique 
library, consisting entirely of those works which 
had been brought under the censure of that tri- 
bunal, and which formed the materials of the 
Expurgatory Indices. We meet with a descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary library in a work re- 
cently published, and which is not likely to attract 
the notice of a large number of the readers of 
“N.& Q.” In the Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, 
a member of the Society of Friends, of French 
extraction, and who had a remarkable oppor- 
tunity of making personal inspection of the li- 
brary, is the following account of it, as noted in 
his Journal, under the date of the 3rd of the 12th 
month, 181). 

In this inspection he was introduced, by a 
letter from Cardinal Consalvi, to Father Miranda, 
the Inquisitor General ; but he, being unable to 
give his personal attendance, deputed for that 
purpose his Secretary, the keeper of the Archives, 
who, he said, was better able than himself to give 
every information. 


“The accounts given me by several persons in Rome 
of the Inquisition, were very contradictory. Some re- 
presented it as being in full force, only conducted with 
more secrecy; but these [others] stated that it had been 
totally abolished for some years; that when any foreigners 
at Rome, or in Italy, advance sentiments considered 
heretical or scandalous to their religion, they come under 
the cognizance of the civil officers, and are mostly 
banished from the country; but that when such is the 
conduct of citizens of Rome, or subjects of the Pope, they 
are sent to certain convents, where their most severe 
punishment is to be kept in solitude on low diet, whilst 
efforts are being made to reclaim them. The Inquisition 
stands very near the Church of St. Peter. The entrance 
is into a spacious yard, in which nothing is in view but 
extensive and sumptuous buildings, containing their 
very large library, paintings, &c. On the left hand is a 
door, hardly to be noticed, which opens through a very 
thick wall, into an open place, round which are buildings 
of three stories, with many cells; the doors of all these 
open into passages fronting the yard. These cells, or 
small prisons, are very strongly built; the walls are of 
great thickness, all arched over. Some were appropriated 
to men, others to women. There was no possibility for 
any of the inmates to see or communicate with each 
other. The prison where Molinos was confined was par- 
ticularly pointed out. I visited also the prisons, or cel- 
lars underground, and was in the place where the Inqui- 
sitors sat, and where tortures were inflicted on the poor 
sufferer; but everything bore marks that, for many years, 
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these abodes of misery had not been at all frequented. 
As we went on, I heard the Secretary say something to 
my interpreter about the Secret Library. I therefore 
asked him to take me there. He took me to the large 
Public Library. 1 told him this was not what I wished 
to see, but the secret one; he hesitated, stating that it 
was a secret place, where there could be no admittance; 
that the priests themselves were not allowed to enter 
there. I told him that the orders that had been read to 
him were to show me every thing; that, if he declined 
to show me this, I might also conclude that he kept other 
places concealed from me; that therefore I could not 


| contradict the reports T had heard, even in Rome, that 


the Inquisition was secretly conducted with the ancient 
rigour. On which he brought me into the Secret Library. 
It is a spacious place, shelved round up to the ceiling, 
and contains books, manuscripts, and papers, condemned 
by the Inquisitors after they have read them. In the 
fore part of each book the objections to it are stated in 
general terms, or a particular page, and even a line, is 
referred to, dated and signed by the Inquisitor; so that 
I could at once know the nature of the objection to any 
book on which I laid my hands. The greater numbor of 
manuscripts appear to have been written in Ireland. 
Some of them contain very interesting matter, and evince 
that the writers were, in many particulars, learned in the 
School of Christ. I could have spent days in that place. 
There are writings in all the various modern and ancient 
languages, European, Asiatic, Arabic, Grecian, &c., &c., 
all arranged separately, in order. I carefully looked for 
Friends’ books, but found none; there are many Bibles 
in the several languages; whole editions of some thousand 
volumes of the writings of Molinos. After spending a 
long time in this place of much interest, the Secretary 
said, ‘ You must now come and see my own habitation.’ 
I thought he meant the Chamber that he occupies; but 
he brought me to spacious apartments, where the Ar- 
chives of the Inquisition are kept, and where is the Se- 
crétairerie. Here are the records of the Inquisition for 
many centuries to the present time. I looked in some 
of their books from the 15th century. They are kept as 
the books of a merchant’s journal and ledger, so that, 
looking in the ledger for any name, and turning thence 
to the various entries in the journal, a full statement is 
found, from the entrance of the poor sufferer into the In- 
quisition, to the time of his release or death, and in 


| what way it took place, by fire or other tortures, or by 


natural death. The kind of tortures he underwent at 
each examination is described, and also what confessions 
were extorted from him, All these books are alpha- 
betically arranged. By examining those of late date to 
the present day, I find that the statement given me by 
Father Miranda of the manner in which the Inquisition 
is now conducted, is entirely correct. 1 could have spent 
days in this place also; but the examination of some of 
the books of several centuries, -gave a pretty full view of 
the whole subject. This is an examination that pro- 
bably very few have made, or are allowed to make. Here 
also I saw many of the Bulls of the Popes, relating to 
the conduct of the Inquisition,” * 

What might be desired for this singular library 
is, that it should be preserved intact, placed under 
the control of a liberal regime, and that scholars 
should be allowed free access, to prosecute their 
researches unrestricted, not for the object of 





* Vol. ii. pp. 71—73 of Memoirs of the Life and Gospel 
Labours of Stephen Grellet, edited by Benjamin Seebohm. 


| 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1860. Or vol. ii. pp. 55—57 of the 2nd 


ed., 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1861. 
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cavil and controversy, but to supply illustrations 

of biography and of the eventful history of the 

times. J. Macray. 
Oxford. 





LETTER BY J. NOYES, M.P. FOR CALNE. 


The following letter is a copy of one written 
by John Noyes, M.P. for Calne (a small borough 
in Wiltshire) during the reign of James I. The 
copy before me was taken by my father from the 
original MS. in 1814. 


“ Deare Wyfe, my lovinge and heartie commendations 
to you & to my Children remembered. I perceave by 
your Letter, concerninge youre worldlie affayres & busy- 
nes, you shall be able to perform it well enough. I un- 
derstand by Edward Tytcombe, that you would have me 
come home at Whitsuntide, but it is but in vaine to 
come home then, seeinge that within Twentie Dayes after 
we shall make an ende for a tyme, & consideringe that 
the next Sun daie after Whitsuntide you must (to paye 
debts) send me up more clothes (30 yf you will); & then 
I hope to dispatche all things here, & to come home, so 
that you send me an horse withal. I am verie sorrie to | 
heare that the sickness increaseth at Calne; the first & 
best counsel that I can geve you is this, 1 beseeche you 
to serve God with reverence & feare, call uppon him | 
bothe earlie & late, delight in his worde, and obeye his 
worde: & my soule for youre soule, the plague shall 
never annoye you; no, althoughe it dothe destroye you. 
I mean, yf it destroye youre bodie, yet it shall not de- | 
stroye youre soule. Yf you repent & —— God is 
readie to pardon & forgeve. P 

“ My seconde counsel is this, I beseeche you to avoide 
the occasion of infection; as much as you can, take heed 
of your spinnerst, how you receave any that have or shall 
hereafter accompanie, or come neare unto, such as are or 
shall be hereafter infected. Youre house ¢ standeth more 
dangerous than any house in the Towne, because of the 
dead corpses that come so neare unto youre doores, & 
brashe as it were uppon youre walles; wherefore do this, 
locke up youre up-streete doore, & use it no more: let 
youre spinners & weavers come in at the lower entrie, & 
so up into the woole lofte, & let them come in to no other 
parte of youre house; use not youre upp-halle, no, not at | 
all, neither yet the lower halle; yf you will be ruled by 
me, shut them up altogether, for the kitchen & the upp- 
chambers will be sufficient for youre occupyinge. Yf you 
lacke roome to dress youre Griste & other things, yf you 
will take the paines to ryd Richard Fowles’ shop, it will 
serve you for all such turnes. Above all thinges, let not 
you nor any of youres stand at the streete doore, nor use 
to leane uppon the walles, for that will be verie dan- 
gerous; keepe in youre dogge, or knocke him in the 
heade, & let no other Dogges come fiskinge into youre 
house, or into youre back side; yf you will you maye goe 
in & oute at the gate, & so shut up all the forepart of youre 
house, & come not into it at all; but I think not that 
the best waie for the spinners, but onlie for yourselves : 
yf you obtaine so much favor of ycure sonne Dashe, you 
may make a bridge as it was wont to be over the water, 
& so walke into his orchat to take the freshe ayre; yea, 

* Here follow a number of pious reflections, w hich, | 
although good in themselves, would take up too much of | 
your valuable space. 

+ The worthy M.P. was a clothier. 

= The house was in the Green, and abutted on the | 
principal entrance to the churchyard 


you may goe unto Church through his gate, yf nede so 
require; but yf youre hartes will not serve you until I 
come home, then see whether you maye not goe unto 
Stocklie house, for I heare that youre brother Lawrence 
will goe unto berries house within this sennight; or 
whether you maye goe unto his called Rabbines, for you 
had better goe any whither then to tarrie at Calne yf the 
plague doe increase. I have sent you a little Booke; let 
youre Sonne reade him unto you & youre daughters everie 
Sabbath, insteade of a Catechism, No more unto you at 
this tyme; but prayinge God to blesse you with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenlie things, that we maye be 
unblameable in Christe throwe love. Amen. 

“ Deliver these quittances as you finde them directed, 
two to Robert Foreman, & thother unto Tho* Fawke. 
From London, the 15 of Maye, 1607. 

“ Yours for ever 
“ Joun NoYes. 
“ To my lovinge wyfe, Alice Noyes, 
at Calne, give these.” 
Lisya. 


MAJOR PORTER'S “HISTORY OF THE KNIGITS 
OF MALTA,” 


Having been recently favoured by an unknown 


| friend with a circular, stating that there is to bea 


reprint from the above work, I trust I shall be 
permitted to refer to a few errors which have 
been met with in a cursory reading, and may be 
easily corrected. 

Vol. ii. p. 8. A knight by the name of Austin is 
mentioned : as there was no knight of this name, 
is it not Weston to whom the author refers ? 

Vol. ii. p. 34. It is stated that Peter Dupont, 
who succeeded to the Grand Mastership on the 
decease of L’Isle Adam, was of a “ Piedmontese 
family.” Was he not a Venetian by birth and 
family descent ? 

Vol. ii. p. 40. The name of the knight who com- 
manded the Christian captives, and by his daring 
courage obtained possession ‘of the citadel of 
Tunis, is given as “Simeoni.” Was it not 
Simiani ? 

Vol. ii. p. 41. The successor of Dupont is given 
as St. Gilles. Was it not St. Jaille ? 

Vol. ii. p. 48. For “ Villigagnon,” read Ville- 
gagnon. 

Vol. ii. p. 49. William West is termed the 
“Grand Prior of the Priory of England.” Had 
West ever obtained this high dignity, i it is singular 
his name should have been omitted from the list 
of English Grand Priors, which appears in the 
22nd chapter of the author's work. The list is 


} correct, and William Weston is doubtless the per- 


“= referred to. 

Vol. ii. p.55. It is stated that the Grand Mas- 
ter “no longer refused him (Strozzi) an admis- 
sion in the ‘fraternity, but welcomed him to its 
rank with every possible honor.” Was not Strozzi 


| at this period not only a Knight of St. John, but 


serving as Prior of Capua? 
Vol, ii. p. 102, The church in the Bourg, to 
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which the remains of the gallant Medrano were 
earried, is called St. Lawrence, and not “St. 
Leonard's.” 

Vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. There is mention made of 
a most bloodthirsty act of the Maltese garrison at 
Citta Notabile, which, from not being recorded in 
the general histories of the island, it might be 
well to substantiate by some trustworthy au- 
thority. We refer to the “practise” which the 
author says “was established, of hanging a pri- 
soner every day, and maintained without a single 
omission until the close of the siege.” That the 
most horrible atrocities and diabolical cruelties 
were committed some ages ago in Christian and 
Moslem warfare, cannot be doubted, but that the 
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Maltese knights should have indulged in a savage | 


pastime of hanging an unfortunate prisoner every 
day for several weeks, is a statement which cer- 
tainly requires confirmation. Infidel slaves were 
of too much value as “chattels” in the market, 
to be in such large numbers thus cruelly dis- 
posed of. $ 

Vol. ii. p. 208. It was the seal, and not the 
spurs of the Grand Master, which was broken at 
the time of his burial. 

Vol. ii. p. 227. It is stated in a note that the 
Auberge for Spain and Aragon, is the present 
residence of the Bishop of Gibraltar. Aragon, not 
Spain. In the same note it is also remarked: 
“that the Auberge for England, lately united to 
Bavaria, is also an oflicers’ quarter. ” The lan- 
guages of England and Bavaria were united, but 
the Auberges were always separate buildings, 
while there were any English knights on the 
island. The quaint old English Auberge i in Strada 
Reale, that always attracted the attention of 
travellers, has been demolished within the last six 
weeks ; its site to be occupied by an Opera House, 
which Sir J. G. Le Marchant, who has done so 
much to beautify Valetta, is now erecting. 

Were it necessary, other errors in the work 
now before us, some portions of which have been 
read with interest, might be noticed ; but in con- 
cluding, it is to be hoped that the author i in his 
reprint will give a closer and more correct reading 
with reference to the dates, under which he has 
noted that certain knights of the English langue 
were living. W. W. 

Malta. 





Minor Notes. 


Hatr1 numayoun. — At the present time the 
derivation of a phrase which is constantly occur- 
ring in connexion with Turkey, may be interest- 
ing to your readers; I mean the words haiti hu- 
mayoun., 

The first of these has nothing very peculiar 
about it, being an Arabic word adopted i in Turkish, 
meaning writing, and hence an edict. The second, 
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however, has a very peculiar history. There isa 
bird in Persia called the Huma, which is remark- 
able for only feeding on bones, and consequently 
sometimes called by the Persians ustukhvan khur, or 
the bone-eater (see D'Herbelot and Eastwick). 
On this account, that it does no harm to any 
other animal, the bird is considered of good augury, 
and thus the Persian adjective humayoun came, 
which was afterwards applied, amongst their other 
titles, to emperors, and in process of time has be- 
come synonymous with imperial, in which sense 
it is now used in Turkish. Thus hatti humayoun 
simply means the imperial writing or edict. 
Cuartes WELLs. 


Praying Carps; Linen Parer. — In No. 56. 
(that for May, 1861) of Westermann’s Jilustrirte 
Monats Hefte fiir das gesammte Geistige Leben der 
Gegenwart, at pp. 154—155, an article upon 
“Playing Cards” by Hans Weininger contains 
the following facts : — 

Prideaux says linnen papier, i. e. paper made 
from the fibres of the flax plant, is of oriental 
origin. Melrs states 1308 a.p. as the oldest do- 
cument on this kind of paper, and places the date 
of its first manufacture or invention as about 
A.D. 1300. Von Murr, Breitkopf, and Schéne- 
mann agree in this. G. Fischer (in Jausen’s 
Essai sur Ul’ Origine de la Gravure en Bois, §c. 
Paris, 1808, tome i. p. 357) however, mentions a 
document on this paper dated a.p. 1301, and 
states the water-mark to be Ein Kreis dariiber 
ein Reis, an dessen ende ein Sterne, i. e. a circle 
surmounted by a rod or twig finished by a star; 
and that the mark is very plain and distinct, and 
that the paper is thick and firm in make, hard, 
and well-driven together. Swandner, Chief Li- 
brarian to the Imperial Library at Vienna, gives 
this paper a much older date, as he states that he 
found, in the Archives of the Cloister of Géss in 


| Ober-Steinmark, a mandate of the Emperor's, 


| addressed to my grandmother, Mrs. 


| character and behaviour of servants, 


Frederick IL., written upon this paper about the 
date of 1243. The paper was coarse and ragged, 
in size seven inches by three (he published a thin 
4to. on the subject!); date and title not men- 
tioned. The author says the learned are agreed 
that Playing Cards came from Spain to Italy, so 
to France, to Germany, and England. The 
article is able and well illustrated, and worth 
perusal by the curious on the subject. 

C. D, Lamont. 


QuvatiricaTions oF A Marp SERVANT IN THE 
Last Century. — Perbaps the following letter, 
Hooke, of 
Birkby, in Yorkshire, may be worth preserving : 


“ Madam, 

“M™ Watson of Danby Wick, hearing that I wanted a 
Servant, sent to tell me that a neice of hers leaves you at 
Martinmas, and as I make no doubt of your seeing the 
necessity of making a very particular = uiry into the 
shall make no 
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appology for begging the favor of you to answer the 
queries on the other side, as you shou’d wish them to be 
answeréd for your own use; and shou’d you ever put it 
in my power to return the favor, | give you my word I 
wou'd observe the strictest truth in my answer, to every 
query you cou’d put, for by that, and that only, one may 
form a judgement, whether a servant will do or not, and 
were Masters and Mistresses to be upon honor in their 
character of servants, there wou'd soon be an end of all 
complaints of bad ones. I am, Madam, 
“ Your most obedt II"ble Serv. 
. “ DoroTHeA WATSON.” 
«T shall be obliged by an answer as soon as possible, 
Middleton Tyas, Sept. 24/88. 
“Jane Wilkinson. 

“ Is she honest, Sober, Diligent ? 

“ Does she keep the House, or is given to gossiping in 
neighbours’ houses ? 

“Is she truthful, good-tempered, and quiet ? 

“Is she clean in her business, and clean and plain in 
her dress? 

“1s she seemingly desirous to please, properly respect- 
full, steady, orderly, and regular in her method of busi- 
ness? 

“Is she frugal and neat in cooking? 

“ Has she been accustomed to more than boiling and 
roasting, and does she dress victuals well ? 

“Is she a good washer and dresser of ligen? 

“ Does she sew plain work well, can she knit and spin 
lint ? 

“Ts she intelligent as a servant ? 

“Does she understand the business of a housemaid 
thoroughly ? 

“What has been her principal employment while in 
your service? Did she acquit herself well in it? 

“What wages do you give her? 

“Ilas she tea for breakfast, or in the afternoon ? 

“ Your Servant knows not what I have sent to you for 
a character, nor shall she ever know if I disapprove it.” 


I do not know how Jane Wilkinson passed the 
ordeal, but I fear there are few servants in the 
present day who could meet the requirements of 
Dorothea Watson. N. H. R. 


Rusens. —In a book of “ payments extraor- 
dinary at the Exchequer” are the following entries 
relative to this artist : — 

« Pasche, 1631. 

“ Jewel House, with entertainm' of forren Ambas™. 
Balthazar Gerbier for defraying Seigneur Rubens 

secretarie to the King of Spaine - - 424" 


More for a ring and hatband presented to the 
said Rubens - - - - - 200u”" 
I do not find these entries in W. N. Sainsbury's 
volume. ABRACADABRA. 


Morrarene. — When Mortaigne is met with in 
modern writers as the name of a place, it behoves 
the reader to be on his guard. There certainly 
are placescalled Mortaigne, particularly Mortaigne 
in Perche (in medizwval Latin Mauretania) ; but 
nine times out of ten, when the name occurs some 
other place is meant. Hermentrupe (2™ S. xi. 
491) has adverted to the cases in which it is con- 
founded with Maurienne (Mauriana) in Savoy. 
But it is more commonly used instead of Mortain 


| (Moritonium) in the Avranchin. In the case of 


| John Lackland, the two blunders combine to- 
| gether in a wonderful manner. John was be. 
trothed to the daughter of the Count of Maurienne, 
and the county of Mortain was conferred upon 
him. By reducing the two places to a common 
denomination, and calling them both Mortaigne, 
Rapin and other historians make it appear as if 
Prince John had come into possession of the 
county belonging to his wife's father. 

It may not be out of place to observe that, in 
comparing Lord Macaulay with the common run 
of historians, there is hardly any point in which 
his superiority is more marked than in his mas- 
terly knowledge of places, giving to his narrative 
an air of almost stereoscopic reality. | Nuineven. 


Sr. Switain’s Day.— 


“The value to be placed upon the popular notion that 
if it rains upon the 15th of July it will do so for the 40 
succeeding days may be learnt from the following facts, 
from the Greenwich observations for the last 20 years, 
It appears that St. Switfiin’s day was wet in 1841, and 
there were 23 rainy days up to the 24th of August; 1845, 
26 rainy days; 1851, 13 rainy days: 1853, 18 rainy days; 
1851, 16 rainy days; andin 1856, l4rainy days. In 1842 
and following years St. Swithin’s day was dry, and the 
result was in 1842, 12 rainy days; 1843, 22 rainy days; 
1844, 20 rainy days; 1846, 21 rainy days; 1847, 17 rainy 
days; 1848, 31 rainy days; 1819, 20 rainy days; 1850, 
17 rainy days; 1852, 19 rainy days; 1855, 18 rainy days; 
1857, 14 rainy days; 1858, 14 rainy days; 1859, 13 rainy 
days; and in 1860, 29 rainy days. These figures show 
the superstition to be founded on a fallacy, as the average 
of 20 years proves rain to have fallen upon the largest 
number of days when St. Swithin’s day was dry.”—The 
Times, Aug. 10, 1861. 

K. P. D.E. 


Sir Hans Sioane at Home. — 


“June 1*, 1730.—Sir Richard Ellys, Sir Tho. Whored, 
Bartts., and their Ladies, Miss Ayer, my Father, Bro. 
Bulkeley, and self waited on Sir Hanse Sloane, Bart, 
President of the College of Physicians, and of the Royal 
Society, at his House in Gt Russell Street, who showed us 
his Museum; dined wt" him, and after dinner, finish’d 
showing. Dt. Cromwell Mortimer lives wt him, and 
assisted — a Swiss also— M". Stanley, St Hanse’s eldest 
daughter, din’d w™ us. About 30,000 vols, 3000 manu- 
scripts, 500 Books of Prints, Albert Durer’s, 5 vols. folio, 
invaluable; also Hans Holbein; vast No. of Curiosities 
in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral way; a Swedish 
owl, 2 Crain Birds, a dog; vast No. of Agats, an Owel in 
one, exact, orange; Tobacco in others, Lusus Nature; 
an opal here; Catalogue of Books, abt 40 volumes; 250 
large Folios, Horti Sicci; Butterflies in Nos.; 23,000 
Medals; Inscriptions, one exceeding fair from Caerleon; 
A feetus cut out of a Woman’s belly, thought she had the 
dropsy ; lived afterwards, and had several Children ; Fine 
Injections of the Brain by Rhuish of Amsterdam. Sir 
Hanse said at dinner, y‘ there were three things he never 
had at his Table, viz. Salmon, Champagne, and Bur- 
gundy. Very friendly, and seemed to take delight in 
shewing his things. Must be 70 at least."—-MS. Diary 
of Sir Erasmus Philipps, Bart. 

Joun Pavin Pixies. 

Haverfordwest. 
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Auerieg. 
“OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS.” 


I quote the following from S. Bede's Ecclesias- 
tical History, b. iii. c. 15. (Stapleton’s Translation, 
1565) :— 

“ How worthy a man this bishop Aidan was, God the 
high and secret iudge of men’s hartes, by sundry miracles 
(the proper workes of his maiesty) declared to all the world. 
—A certaine priest called Vita, a man of great grauitie 
and truth, and one that for his qualites was much rever- 
enced and estemed of men of honour, at what time he 
was sent into Kent to fetch Eanflede, kinge Edwine’s 
daughter, who after the death of her father had ben sent 
thither to be maried to king Oswin; appointing so his 
iourney, that he minded to trauail thither by land, but 
to retourne with the yotig lady by water; he wét to 
bishop Aida, beseching him to make his humble prayers 
to god to prosper him and his, who were then taking 
their iourney. The bishop blessing them and committing 
them to the goodnes of god, gaue them also hallowed 
oyle, saying: 1 know that when you shall haue shipping, 
a tempest and a contrary winde shall rise vpon you 
sodeinly. But remember that you cast into the sea, this 
oyle that I geue you; and anon the winde being Jaied, 
comfortable fayer weather shall ensue on the sea, which 
shall send you home againe with as pleasaunt a passage 
as you haue wished. All these thinges were fulfilled in 
order, as the bishop prophesied. Truly at the beginning 
of the tempest, when the waues and surges of the sea did 
chiefely rage, the shipmen assayed to cast ancar, but all 
in vaine. For the tempest encreased, the whaues multi- 
plied so faste, and water so filled the shippe, that nothing 
but present death was looked for. In this distiesse the 
priest at the length remembring the bishop wordes, toke 
the oyle pot, and did cast of the oyle into the sea; which 
being done (according as the vertuous bishop had for- 
saide), the sea calmed, the bright sonne appeared, the 
ship passed on with a most prosperous viage. 
man of God, by the sprit of prophecy, forshewed the 
tempest to come; and by the same holy Spirit, though 
bodely absent, appaised the same. No common reporter 
of yncertain rumours, but a very credible man, a priest 
of our church, Cynimund by name, shewed me the pro- 
cesse of this miracle: who saied that he had hearde it of 
that same Vtta_ the priest, 
wrought.” 


My Queries are : What connection (if any) this 
legend has with the common metaphor? And 
whether there is any earlier source from which 
the metaphor might have been derived ? 

Jos J. Barpwett Worxkarp, M. A. 





WILLIAM MEE, THE AUTHOR OF “ ALICE 
GREY.” 

Can any one in the locality tell me whether this 
unfortunate son of the Muses still lives? Having 
removed some years ago from that part of the 
country in the chopping and changing of editorial 
life, I may state how it happened that I fell in 
with the writer of one of the most exquisite and 
passionate ditties of unrequited love to be found 
in the language. No strain was at one time more 
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Thus the | 


| like to do so—he is 


in whome the miracle was 
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song and air of Alice Grey, although, like its 
author, it may now be tolerably well forgotten. 
Whether it were the air, or whether it were the 
words, or the mere artistic balance of sound and 
sentiment, I cannot tell; but undoubtedly few 
pieces ever captivated the feelings or the fancy 
like that in which the lover thus lamented : — 
“ Her soft brown hair is braided o’er 
A brow of spotiess white; 
Her hazel eye now languishes, 
Now flashes with delight. 
The hair is braided not for me; 
The eye is turned away ; 
Oh! my heart, my heart is breaking 
For the love of Alice Grey.” 

Some half-dozen years ago I paid a visit to 
Kegworth in Leicestershire, anxious to see a 
correspondent there, Mr. A , a chemist, who, 
although advanced in life, was on the eve of de- 
parture with his wife, an intelligent person who 
had belonged to the Household of Windsor Castle, 
for Australia, whither their sons had preceded 
them, and had attained fair positions in life. 

“You will, of course, call upon your corres 
spondent before you leave Kegworth,” said Mr. 





“My correspondent! that is pretty good; and 
are not you my correspondent ?” 

“No, your correspondent in reality is William 
Mee, the author of the song of Alice Grey. His 
brother, the carrier, brings to you from him as 
well as from myself.” 

“Indeed! I should certainly wait upon the 
writer of that song, even if he were not my cor- 
respondent, if I came within hail of his abode.” 

“ But I was not quite sure whether you would 

” 





“Hard up for paper. Yes, I have observed a 
strange peculiarity, and wondered what it could 
mean. 

“ Worse than that: he is ————” 

“ Not a pauper ?” 

“ Tle would be, but for the liberality of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who allows him something like 
the value of the out-door relief out of his own 
pocket, in order to avoid the scandal of such a 
man having to come upon the parish.” 

“ May I see him, then ?” 

“Well, he would see you, I think; but you 


| must go alone, and appear ignorant of the poverty 


of his circumstances.” 

The kind chemist accompanied me so far as to 
point out the decor of Mee’s dilapidated cottage. 
I found the door open; the interior almost empty. 
The poor white-washed walls were bare, save 
where their occupant, a pleasant, flaccid, fully 
developed old man, sat crouching over the embers 
of a miserable fire, within the shelter of a home- 
made folding screen. His only seat was a sort of 
tripod, which, like the screen, he assured me was 


deservedly popular and even fashionable than the | his own manufacture. The sole embellishment of 
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the walls was a painting in green distemper of 
Windsor Castle, from a favourite print of Mr. 
A ‘s, done by this self-taught artist himself. 
Probably your midland correspondents Lewet- 
tyn Jewitt, Curupert Bepr, or Mortimer 
Co.uiins (my own successor), may afford me the 
satisfaction of saying whether Mee still lives, as I 
think that a notice of this nature might lead to 
something still being done for him. 

Suoitto Macpvrr. 








“Tue Acror,” py R. Luoyp, M.A. 1760. — 
“Why need the Ghost usurp the Monarch’s place, 
To frighten children with his mealy face? 
The King himself should be the Phantom there, 
And talk and tremble at the vacant chair.” 

This advice has since been followed; and, in 
the representation of Macbeth, the ‘ Monarch’s 
place ” is left to be filled by the imagination only. 

I should like to know when this change took 
place, and whether John Kemble was the first 
author of the innovation? It was, in my opinion, 
certainly an alteration for the better. W. D. 


-AGE, TERMINATING CABBAGE, SMALLAGE, ETC: 


— We have, in English, cabbage, borage, spinage: | 


smallage, cowage, and I think one or two more 
names of herbs or vegetables ending in -age. 
What does it mean? ‘The names of other herbs, 
with the like ending, might help to solve the 
query; but even these few lead me to think it 
signifies something like herb or vegetable. Or is 
it merely that words of very different origins and 
etymologies, by a natural process of speech, as- 
sume a form similar to other words to which they 
bear some real or fancied resemblance in meaning 
—as hiccup is sometimes written hiccough ? 
J. San. 
AvuncaLs. —In a bill of lading, temp. 1580— 
1590, occurs “423 bales of Auncale.” What is 
auncale ? Xx. &. 


Courtenay Pevicrese. — Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to afford me information on 
an obscure point in this pedigree. 

William de Courtenay, ob. s. p. 1214, his widow, 
Ada, surviving him. ‘The baronages, &c., state 
that the heirs of this Will. de Courtenay were 
William de Cantilupe and Vitalis Engaine, and an 
entry in Roberts's Rot. Fin. (26 Hen. 11.) confirms 
the statement: — — 

“Will. de Cantilupe and Vitalis Engaine paid to the 
king as a fine 100 marks, to have seisin of the manor of 
Badmundesfield, which they claimed as their right, being 
the heirs of William de Courtenay.” [Dec, 11, 1241.] 

[ cannot, however, discover any connexion be- 
tween the Courtenays and the Engaines, or Canti- 
lupes. Possibly it may have been through Ada, 
whose surname does not appear to be known. 


C. J. R. 








“Juvenite Dramas.”—Who is author of 
Juvenile Dramas, by the author of Summer Ram. 


bles, 3 vols. London: Longmans, 1808? What 
are the titles of these dramas? When were Sum- 
mer Rambles published ? R. I, 


Dounstasie Groome.—To what does the ful- 
lowing quotation refer ? — 

“T agree with Percevall himself, that after the spice 
and peppercorns of the earlier dishes of the feast, he fol- 
lows, ‘like a plaine Dunstable groome, with salt and 
spoones on a trencher.’”— Rev. W. Maskell’s History of 
the Martin Marprelate Controversy, p. 200. 

J. H. Ditton. 


“Tue Eye anp tae Heart.” —Is anything 
known of an old English poem so entitled, and 
which commences as follows ? — 

“ In the first weke of the saison of May, 
When the wode be covered al in grene, 

In whiche the Nightingale list for to play, 

To sheltre his voix among the thornes kene: 

Them to rejoisse which love is servants bene, 

Whiche from al comforte thinke them far behinde, 

My pleasir was as it was after seen, 

For my disport to chase hert and hinde.” 
CARNSEW. 


Fata Arcixa. — In an old romance of chivalry 
in Italian, entitled Guerino detto il Meschino: 
Storia in cui si tratta delle Grandi Imprese e 
Vittorie da lui riportate contro i Turchi, I find 
the following passage (literally translated) rela- 
tive to the famous enchantress Alcina: — 

“One of them said to the others of this city; ‘I have 
heard say that the Enchantress Alcina is there, who was 
so deluded that she imagined God was about to come 
down into her when He became incarnate in Mary 
Virgin; and, on this account, she grew despairing, and 
was therefore adjudged into these mountains.’ ” 

Is this singular notion to be found elsewhere 
regarding Alcina, or any other personage of fiction? 
And is anything known of the authorship, &c. of 
Guerino ? My copy, a very rude one like a chap- 
book, published at Milan in 1814, professes to be 
“ newly re-printed, correctly restored to the true 
reading.” W. M. Rossettt. 

45, Upper Albany Street, N.W. 


Sir Joun Grey, K.G., Earl of Tancarville in 
Normandy, married Joan, eldest daughter and 
coheir of Edward, Baron Cherleton of Powis. 
His son and heir, Sir Henry Grey, Lord Powis, 
gave certain lands to the provost and scholars of 
King’s.College, Cambridge, by a deed dated 16 
March, 25 Hen. VI, 1446-7. On the seal at- 
tached to that deed are the following arms — viz. 
Quarterly, 1 and 4a lion rampant within a bor- 
dure engrailed (i. e. Grey, gules, a lion rampant 
arg., armed and langued az., within a bordure en- 
grailed of the second); 2 and 3, a lion rampant (i.e. 
Cherleton, or, alion rampant gules). On a scut- 
cheon of pretence, a bordure charged with roundles. 
I want to find out the tinctures of the charges on 





ry 
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the scutcheon of pretence. Whom did Sir Henry 
Grey marry ? Dugdale does not mention his wife. 
By an Inquisition post mortem taken in 28 Hen. 





VI., he appears to have died seised of estates in | 


Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Salop, and the Marches of 
Wales, which are traceable to his father’s or 
mother’s family. He was also seised of a rent of 
131. 17s. 2d., charged upon lands at Cristall in 
Yorkshire. This I have not been able to trace, 
and it may afford some clue as to who his wife 
was, The Calendar of Inquisitions also mentions 
“probat’ wtat’ Ricardi Gray, fil’ et ber’ Hen’ 
Gray mil’ defunct’” in Salop, 36 Hen. VI. Sup- 
posing this to be the same as Sir Henry Grey 
mentioned above, the original inquisition in each 
case might give some information. 

What is the meaning of the word “ comot’” 
which occurs so often in the Calendar of Inquisi- 
tions? For example,‘among the estates of Sir 
Henry Grey in “ Salop et March’ Watt’,” is Kerey- 
gnon “ comot’.” SELRACH. 


Guatter Frost, sometime manciple of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, afterwards sword- 
bearer to the city of London, and ultimately, 
during the Commonwealth, secretary to the 
Council of State, and treasurer for the council's 
contingencies, is described by a contemporary as 
aman beyond exception for integrity of life, and 
an excellent mathematician. We can meet with 
no mention of him after the Restoration. When 
did he die ? C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Knave'’s Acre. —In his Jter Curiosum*, Dr. 
Stukeley states, that nearly on the site of St. 
Paul's churchyard was situated, two thousand 
years since, the Roman Forum and the Temple 
of Diana towards the east, and a precinct used by 
the Britons for Druidical worship and other cere- 
monies on the west. Here was observed the 
cultus of the Tyrian Hercules or Baal, the primum 
mobile of the celestial mechanism, without the in- 
tervention of any image, but under the symbol of 
a canopy, called Kanaf, or Canaf (probably the 
celestial arch), beneath which the god was sup- 
posed to be invisibly present. Dr. Stukeley fur- 
ther states, that in his time (1722—1760) a trace 
of this superstition still existed in the name of a 
place near the above site, that is “ Knave’s Acre,” 
which signifies (he says) Kanaf-agger, the Mound 
of the Sacred Canopy, or Kanaf, and that the same 
fact is preserved in the names of other English 
towns, e.g. Navestock, the Tree of the Kanaf, &c. 
I am quite unable to offer any opinion respecting 
this theory of Dr. Stukeley; but as regards his 
statement of a fact, I should be glad to know what 
portion of the City of London, near St. Paul’s, 





" Our correspondent should have given the edition as 
well as the page where his quotations occur.—Ep. ] 
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was called “ Knave’s Acre,” or anything like that 
term, during the last century, and whether it can 
be traced now. One can hardly suppose him to be 
entirely in error in a mere matter of fact. If his 
theory be correct, we may discern the same signi- 
fication in such names as Knebworth, Knapton, 
&e. J. R. 


Mrximize. — When was this word introduced, 
and by whom? And what authors have sanc- 
tioned its use? It is comparatively new, I 
believe. J. San. 

Skeceton Priant Leaves. — Will any of the 
readers of “N. &. Q.” kindly refer me to some 
book or books where I can find a full account of 
the processes employed in making, bleaching, and 
setting up the skeleton leaves of plants ? 

A. &. ¥. 

“Vix puntus,” etc. —In Robert Hill's Path- 
way of Piety, 1847, vol. ii. p. 20, reference is made 
to a bishop of Rome who said “ Vixi dubius, 
anxius morior, nescio quo vado.” Who wasit made 
use of these words ? J. H. Ditton. 


Joun Younce, M.A., or Pemproxe Hatt, 
CamBripvGe. — There were two of this name at 
Pembroke Hall during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, viz. John Young, Master of the 
Hall, and afterwards Bishop of Rochester, who 
died in 1605, and another John Younge, Master 
of Arts, who died in 1596-7, scised of * The Spur 
Inn,” in the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
then in his own tenure and occupation. By his 
will dated 2nd Noy. 1596, and proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, 28th April, 1597, 
he devised “The Spur Inn” to his wife Ann 
(afterwards wife of Nich. Michelborne, gent.) for 
her life subject to an annuity of 6/. 13s. 4d. to his 
brother Henry; and after the death of his wife, 
he gave to his two sisters, Ann Covert, widow of 
Thomas Covert, gentleman, and Elizabeth Young 
(afterwards wife of —— Newton), an annuity of 
10/., and subject thereto (after the death of his 
wife), he devised “ The Spur Inn” to his brother 
Henry Younge, and his sons and daughters suc- 
cessively in tail, with remainder to his own right 
heirs. He gave to the poor of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, 20s, and desired to be buried at that. 
church, and to the poor scholars in the Little- 
house at Pembroke Hall, he gave 40s. He gave 
a legacy to another sister, Alice Franklin ; and he 
mentions his uncles, William Emerson and John 
Emerson, and Thomas Emerson, son of John, who, 
as nephew and heir-at-law of John Younge, ulti- 
mately succeeded to the inheritance of “ The Spur 
Inn.” 

In St. Saviour’s church there is a small monu- 
ment against the east wall of the south transept 
with a diminutive recumbent effigy, much ema- 
ciated, of William Emerson, “who lived and died 
an honest man.” He died in 1575, 
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The fact of an inn being kept by a Master of 
Arts is perhaps not without parallel, but it is 
sufficiently curious to be noted, and to induce me 
to desire to know something more of this John 
Younge; and I shall be glad if Messrs. Coorzr 
or any of your correspondents can furnish any 
further particulars of him. Gero. R. Corner. 





Queries with Answers. 


tev. James Croxton. — I should feel obliged 
to any correspondent of “N. & Q.” who could 
give, or direct me to any particulars respecting a 
Rev. Mr. Croxton, a follower and protégé of Arch- 
bishop Laud. I find him a “busy man” in Ire- 
land during Strafford’s administration there, but 
in the ruin of both his patrons, he disappears from 
view. Can it be ascertained what was his ultimate 
fate ? A. B. R. 


{James Croxton was elected from Merchant Tailors’ 
School to St. John’s, Oxford, in 1622. (Wilson, Merchant 
Taylors’ School, p. 1193). He is frequently mentioned in 
the correspondence of Archbishop Laud and Lord Straf- 
ford. He took an active part in opposing the Irish 
Articles in the Irish convocation of 1634. His letter 
which speaks of his practice in inviting his people to 
confession is given by Prynne (Cant. Doom, p. 194). His 
patent for the precentorship in Elphin cathedral bears 
date after October 16, 1633. In 1635, the Crown pre- 
sented him to the Rectory, College, and Four Stalls of 
Gawran, co. Kilkenny. About 1637-1639, we find him a 
prebendary of Ferns. 

We regret to announce that the foregoing Query, which 
is from the pen of an accomplished gentleman to whom 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” have been frequently indebted, 
the late Venerable Archdeacon Rowan, is the last which 
will appear in our columns. It was found on the desk of 
this much respected minister of the church of Ireland 
after his decease. 

Arthur B. Rowan, D.D. was collated Archdeacon of 
Ardfert, Mar. 31, 1856. He has published, 1. Letters 
from Oxford in 1843, with Notes, by Ignotus. 8vo., Dub. 
1843; 2. Romanism in the Church, illustrated by the case of 
the Rev. E. G. Browne. 8vo., Lond. 1847; 3. Newman’s 
Popular Fallacies, considered in Six Lectures; reprinted, 
with Introduction and Notes from the Spectator Journal. 
8vo., Dub, 1852; 4. Casuistry and Conscience. Two Dis- 
courses on Rom. xiv. 23. 8vo., Dub. 1854; 5. Memorials 
of the Case of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1686. 4to., Dub. 
1858; 6. Lake Lore; 7. The Olde Countesse of Desmonde: 
Her Identitie: Her Portraiture: Her Descente. With 
Photographic Portrait and Genealogical Tables. Sm. 4to., 
Dub. 1860. The archdeacon also edited, with a Memoir, 
Moore Macintosh’s First Fruits of an early-gathered 
Harvest. Twelve Sermons. 8vo., Dub. 1854; 2. The 
Life of Blessed Franco, extracted and Englished from a 
verie aunciente Chronicle of the Monastery of Villare in 
Brabant, Latin and English. 4to., Dub. 1858. ] 


Str Jonn Watsu. — Information is requested, 
or reference to sources of such, concerning Sir 
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John Walsb, temp. Henry VIIL., the early patron | 


of William Tyndale. S. M. S. 


{ Vide Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, 2 vols. 
8vo. Lond. 1845, pp. 29—35, where may also be seen two 
spirited etchings of Little Sodbury Manor-house, the seat 


r2ed §, XII. Serr. 7. 61, 


of Sir John Walsh, Sodbury Hill, Gloucestershire, fp 
which, according to the popular tradition, Tyndale com. 
menced the translation of the Holv Scriptures. Consult 
also Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, ed, 1768, p. 354. ] 


Institute: Institution. — ‘These two words 
are often used in a synonymous manner. We say 
“ Mechanics’ Institute,” and “ Literary Institu- 
tion.” In what do they differ? Is Znstitute at all 
allowable in either of the above cases ? 

Incertvs, 

[ Both these words are of Latin origin; but both pro- 
bably came into our language from the French. We are 
aware of no objection to the employment of the word Jn- 
stitute in the case specified by our correspondent, though 
no doubt such a use is comparatively modern. There 
was the “Institut Royal de France,” or simply the “ In- 
stitut.” If it is necessary to make a distinction, it might 
be proper, in our own language, to limit the word Jnsti- 
tution, as applied to public bodies, to such as contemplate 
education ; but we hardly think a distinction necessary. ] 





Replies, 
BURIAL-PLACE OF CROMWELL. 
(2"¢ §. xii, 145.) 

Mr. Marktanp will not, I apprehend, arrive 
at any positive conclusion on the subject of his 
inquiry. For many years past I have been 
reading all that I could procure in relation to 
that extraordinary man, not for the purpose of 
ascertaining the precise spot where his remains 
were ultimately deposited, but to discover those 
facts in his history which have been misrepre- 
sented by his biographers, both friends and foes. 
Incidentally, I sought to define his last resting- 
place. There is considerable doubt as to where 
it may be, which will not, I think, be cleared 
away. The doubt does not appear to attach to 
the first interment. It is tolerably certain that 
the body having undergone the process of em- 
balming, was laid in state, and carried with great 
pomp to Westminster Abbey. Too much im- 
portance has been attached by Lingard and others 
to the “ rumours of an intended explosion.” The 
fact is, that although there were many ardeni 
adherents of the exiled prince, the reaction in 
favour of the monarchy had not set in with any 
great force at the time of Cromwell's death, and to 
the last he was surrounded by a host of attached 
friends and partizans. The fears of insult or 
indignity being offered to the remains were not 
general among those who had to order and con- 
duct the funeral ceremonies, and the measures 
that were taken to anticipate any commotion had 
quite another object than that of protecting the 
remains of the deceased Protector. The perils of 
that particular time have been greatly exagger- 
ated. The reins of government fell peaceably 
into the hands of his son, whose feebleness in 
holding them hastened the catastrophe so favour- 
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able to Charles the Second, and was influential, 
more than any other cause, in converting so many 
of the republican party to the royal cause. In 
the events of the time there does not appear 
sufficient motive for the adoption of such an arti- 
fice as that of interring an effigy, or a substitute, 
in place of the veritable body. 


The doubt applies to the second interment. | 


The Court of Charles the Second, not content 


with wreaking its vengeance upon those of the | 


Regicides who might be living and within reach, 
carried its wratk so far as to inflict an act of 
wanton insult upon the dead. 


and hanged up at Tyburn for a whole day. ‘They 
were cut down at sunsct, the heads cut off, stuck 
upon pikes, and then placed upon Westminster 
Hall. The bodies were thrown into a hole dug 
at the foot of the gallows, as was the practice 
with common malefactors. It is likely that pre- 
cautions would be taken to prevent any inter- 
ference with the complete execution of this savage 
sentence, so as to render any rescue of any of the 
bodies difficult if not impossible. 

It is not, however, improbable that some rela- 
tive or friend of the Protector might make the 
attempt to save the body from this dishonoured 
grave; and if such an attempt was successful, the 
quiet churchyard at Narborough would appear a 
very inviting depositary, and one that if once 
gained, would offer security from further molesta- 
tion. 

There is yet another conjecture. At Newburgh 
Hall in the North Riding of Yorkshire, is shown 
in a secluded part of the upper apartments a 
vault which is called Cromwell's Vault, and the 
tradition of the neighbourhood is that the remains 
of the Protector repose in that vault. Newburgh 


Hall, now the seat of Sir Geo. Wombwell, was the | 


family seat of the Falconbergs. Thomas, the second 
Lord Falconberg, married for his second wife 
Mary, the daughter of Cromwell. He was raised 
to the highest honours in the Commonwealth, and 
was sent as Ambassador to France. Although 
Clarendon says that this gentleman was by no 
means attached to his father-in-law, he continued 
faithful to the Protectorate, and supported Richard 
Cromwell until his cause became hopeless, and 
then retired to his own domain in Yorkshire. 
When all hope of maintaining the Commonwealth 
had expired, he assisted in the re-establishment 
of the monarchy. 

It is alleged that the remains of Cromwell were 
brought down by stealth to Newburgh and buried 
there. Inother parts of the hall there are many 
relics of Oliver Cromwell, which are still care- 
fully preserved by the present owner. From the 
position which Lord Falconberg held, he would 
be likely to have the power and means to rescue 
the body of his father-in-law. ‘That he held the 


The bodies of | 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were disinterred | 
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Protector in great esteem is proved by his decla- 
| ration made after the death of Cromwell,—‘ He 
was the greatest personage that not only our own, 
but any other age, ever produced.” Cromwell's 
daughter Mary appears to have been a woman of 
strong affections. Burnet says of her, “ She was 
|.a wise and worthy woman, more likely to have 
maintained the post of Protector than either of 
her brothers.” 

I am afraid this will not assist in the search for 
Cromwell's burial-place, but it is interesting, and 
may supply some items of information with which 
your correspondent was not before acquainted. 

T 


—— =e 


This “historic doubt” is, I think, capable of 
the following solution: —-The fear of popular 
insult to the corpse, and its rapid decomposition, 
caused his friends to privately inter it in West- 
minster Abbey. The grand and prolonged cere- 
mony of lying in state took place subsequently, 
but without the presence of the body. In the 
next reign, “by order of Parliament,” the body 
was removed from the Abbey on Jan. 30, 1661 ; 
and deposited, minus the head, beneath Tyburn 
gallows. This led to the accomplishment, by se- 
cret means, of Cromwell's special wish: that his 
remains should be interred in the field of Naseby, 
“where he obtained the greatest glory and vic- 

| tory.” I believe his real skull to be in the pos- 
session of W. W. Wilkinson, Esq., at Beckenham, 
Kent. I doubt of historical evidence as to 
Narborough. James GILBERT. 


2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 


AEROLITES. 
(24 §. xii. 148.) 


There does not appear to exist any scientific 
record of the stone that fell on Salisbury plain in 
1836. Humboldt has devoted a large portion of 
his Cosmos (i. 97 —126) to this subject ; the last 
stone which he notices is of 16th Sept. 1843, at 
Kleinwenden, near Miihlhausen (p. 101). To 
make the one referred to by Mr. Trtx available 
for scientific purposes, the following matters 
should be established on evidence. The exact 
time and place of descent; the direction from 
which it came; the point of observation; if more 
than one observer, their relative distances, direct 
and angular; the inclination of the hole made in 
the ground, the nature of the ground, the depth 
of the hole; the state of the atmosphere, the elec- 
trical state ; casts and drawings of the stone; its 
specific gravity ; and, in order to keep on record 
its exact shape, it should be fixed in the centre of 
| a cube, and the distance of every point on its 
| surface from the six sides of the cube, should be 
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determined by ordinates. After this has been 
done, fragments of the stone may be submitted to 
the scientific geologist and chemist, to make re- 
port of its analysis. All of which should be com- 
municated to the editor of one of our scientific 
journals. This is what occurs to me en amateur ; 
but I think the officials of the Board of Longitude 
at Greenwich should furnish printed instructions, 
to aid in the accumulation of facts in relation to 


aérolites prior to the 12th and 14th Nov., when | 


we may next expect a large fall of them from the 
direction of the star y, in the constellation Leo. 
The observer, however, should bear in mind that 
the average velocity of meteoric stones averages 
five German geographical miles in a second, or at 


least seventy times the force of the Armstrong | 


The hypothesis | 


gun. (Cosmos, i. 109, note). 
which I adopt is, that a planet once existed be- 
twixt Mars and Jupiter, which was broken up 
into little planets, or large stones (Ceres is only 
seventy miles in diameter) and small ones; and 
that the earth comes into, and crosses their orbit, 
the 22nd to 25th April, 17th to 26th July, 10th 
August, 12th to 14th Nov., 27th to 29th Nov., and 
6th to 12th Dec. ; and that such catastrophe took 
place since the last great convulsion of the earth, 
which left it in its present condition (Cosmos, 
i. 114, 119,)—that is, the Hebrew era of its 
creation.* ‘This hypothesis is merely thrown out 
to embrace a number of ascertained facts; and I 
do not think it worth while to defend it from 
attack. Further discoveries are much needed. 

T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield, 





LANGUF D'OI AND LANGUE D’OC. 
(2™ S, xi. 186, 377.) 

[ Having seen no further notice of the Langue d’Oc in 
“N. & Q,” I venture to send for insertion an extract 
from a letter I received from a French gentleman, to 
whom I had sent the articles already published. 

Lovisa JuLIA NORMAN. 

Goadley Hall, Melton Mowbray. ] 

The article by Joun pe Forp has rather amused 
and much astonished me. He says: “I am not 
aware that ‘oc’ means ‘ yes,’ in any dialect of the 
South.” If he had been with me when I received 
your letter, he would have heard a peasant, who 
had come to consult me upon an affair relating 
to shooting, employ very frequently the word 
* oc,” signifying “ yes"; especially when he wished 
to speak emphatically, and when you would say 
“indeed.” I own that the word “oc” is not so 
commonly used now as it was formerly: under 
the influence of French civilisation, the Langue 
d’Oc transforms itself, and borrows every day 
French forms and words; so that now, two words 


* N12 does not mean to create out of nothing, but to 
cut, shape, make, or form one thing out of another. 


' 

| of different origin, express the same thing in the 
Langue d’Oc. Thus they say: jardi, garden; 
mur, wall ; pantalons, trousers ;—words taken from 
the French: while persons, who do not care about 
appearing genteel, say, to signify the same things, 

| hort, paret, caugos. It is like what you use in 
English now as equivalent expressions ; such as, 
to give up and to abandon, fortunate and lucky, 
freedom and liberty. 

I regret that W. H. F. bas not given more 
direct examples ; certainly, there is no scarcity of 
them among our troubadours. I will limit myself 
to some citations which will cut the question 
short : — 

“ Apena sai diz ‘ oc’ ni ‘no,’ 
Quan no vey vostre guay cors gen.” 
Pons de Capdueil. 

“ Hardly know I how to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 

When I do not see your gay gentle person.” 
“ La donzella respont : 
* Segner, hoc, de bon grat.’” 
Vie de Sr Honorat, par Pons de Capdueil. 
“ The damsel answers : 
* Yes, Sir, willingly.’ ” 
“ Nulla res no m pot dar guarison, 


Si ma donna no m vol par oc de no.” 
Raimond de Miraval. 


“ Nothing can cure me, 
Unless my Lady change to yes her no.” 

| Bertrand de Born gave the nickname of “ Oc 
| et No” — “ Yes and No,”—to Henry IT. of Eng- 
| land, to describe and denounce the changeable 
politics of this prince. I think these authorities 
are sufficient; but more may be found in the 
Dictionnaire Languedocien, par YAbbé de Sau- 
vages, printed at Alois; Dictionnaire Provencal- 
Francais, by Honorat, printed at Digne; and, 
above all, in the learned Lexique Roman of Mon- 
sieur Raynouard. So the geese, which are called 
“avucs” and “ avucos” in the Langue d’Oc, have 
nothing in common with the name given to the 
language of the Trouvéres, nor with that of the 
Troubadours. 

In the neighbourhood of Toulouse, the plant 
Lactuca virosa, is called Lengua d'auca, goose's 
tongue. Should this be the foundation of Joun 
pE Forp’s new interpretation of the Langue d’Oc, 
it is indeed “ with verdure clad.” 

A. Ansas, Avocat. 


Montauban, July 25, 1861. 





TREASON OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 
(2"¢ S. xii. 148.) 

While Enquirer asks some correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” to throw additional light upon a pas- 
sage in Lingard’s History concerning the treason 
| of Sir John Hawkins, he himself unwittingly, 
| assuredly unwillingly, casts a very broad gleam, 
in the extract from Hawkins’s own letter to 


- 
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Burghley. That document shows most completely 
how Fitzwilliams had just been carrying on some 
business with the Spanish Court, and that such 
business wes on behalf of Hawkins, to whom, and 
not to Burghley, he first hurried on coming to 
England, and to whom, and not to Burghley, he 
made his communications; one article of which 
was, as Lingard says, that Philip had given Haw- 
kins a free pardon. To get rid of the charge of 
treason against his “celebrated seaman,” En- 
QuIRER, with unhesitating coolness, asserts : — 

« At the very time it is alleged that he (Fitzwilliams) 
was concluding a treasonable arrangement with the 
minister of Philip at Madrid, in behalf of Sir John Haw- 
kins, he (Fitzwilliams) was either on his passage to 
England, or, which is more likely, actually sojourning 
with the Admiral at Plymouth.” 


The italics are Enquirer's, not mine. But 
how does he try to uphold this off-handed, un- 
supported opinion of his own? By boldly saying, 
that all this appears by a letter from Hawkins to 
Burghley, dated from his (Mawkins’s) native town 
(Plymouth), 4th of September. Nothing of the 
sort: quite the contrary. From the 
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10th of | 
August (the date Lingard gives for the signing | 


of the agreement between the Duke de Feria and | 


Fitzwilliams for Hawkins) to the 4th of Septem- 
ber (the date of Hawkins’s letter to Burghley), 
there is a full month, wanting three days. That 
Fitzwilliams should hasten off to his employer, 
Hawkins, with the news as soon as the treason- 
able agreement had been signed, was only natural. 
Even in those slow-going times, the journey from 
Madrid to some port on the northern coast of 
Spain, say Santander, would not have taken more 
than four days; but let us give a whole week: a 
run thence across the Bay of Biscay to Plymouth 
might easily have been done in another week ; 
let us, however, allow a fortnight, and that would 
bring Fitzwilliams from Madrid to Hawkins, by 
the end of August, four days before the letter, 


now in the State Paper Office, was written. | 


While, therefore, Enquirer's dashing and un- 
warranted assertion falls of itself, this very letter 
of his producing goes to strengthen Lingard’s 
charge of treason. Enquirer is the first to im- 
peach the truth of Gonzalez, Lingard’s Spanish 
authority ; and to doggedly push him aside as a 
witness and call him in set term a liar, because 


he gainsays some fond prejudice, is, without | 


noticing the logic of the thing, a most un-Eng- 
lish style of argument. Whether our royal navy 
had in it, at the time, as many as sixteen ships, 
though Exquirer shows nothing to the con- 
trary, is quite beside the question. Hawkins was 
to bring sixteen ships, carrying 420 guns and 
1585 men, find them, as he did his _piratical 
squadrons, where he could. In carrying on the 
slave-trade between Africa and America which 


he opened, and in his buccaneerings against the 
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Spaniards, Hawkins had all sorts of adventurers’ 
ships under his command ; and, with shame be it 
said, two of the largest belonged to our own 
Queen Elizabeth, though professing to be at peace 
with Spain. For any Englishman advisedly to 
say, “ Dissimulation was accounted a virtue by 
every class of Spaniards in the days of Philip II. 
Probably never before, certainly never since, was 
mendacity carried to such a height, or so uni- 
formly practised, as by that miserable monarch, 
his counsellors, and tools,"—is more bold than 
discreet, more patriotic than truthful. Cepmas. 





Birta or Naroreon II. (2™ S, xii. 175.) — 
Your valuable and learned correspondent Mr. 
MacCase is quite correct in denying that the 
opinion of the Italian physician on the lawfulness 
of killing the mother to save the child, is the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church. The very contrary 
is taught by her divines. Take, for instance, 
Peter Dens, whose Theologia ad Usum Seminario- 
rum, was some time ago so much talked of. In 
that work, in the “ Tractatus de Baptismo, No. 
24, De Sectione Caesarea,” Dens puts the following 
question with its answer : — 

“An licet occidere matrem pregnantem, ut fcetus ex- 
trahatur vivus et baptizetur? 

“R. Negative: quantumvis a medicis sit desperata; 
quia nunquam licet aliquem occidere, ut alteri subvenia- 
tur. 


D. Rock. 


3rook Green. 


Farr Rosamonp (2" §. xii. 57, &c.) — The 

lady is the other Rosamund : — 
“ Rosamunda, Eheu! quam nimis fragili loco 
Fortuna tumidos stare lapsuros jubet! 
Heu, misera! que me, fumidam vibrans facem, 
Irata terret umbra? quod spectrum mihi 
Hausto veneno majus intentat malum ? 
Heu morior! sgras deserit fibras calor, 
Vix imbecille palpitat pectus: vale, 
Longine, morior. 
“ Umbra Alboini. Conjugem agnoscis tuum, 
Scelerata ? 
“ Rosamunda. Morior duplicis pene rea: 
O, equa Nemesis justus est furor tuus.” 
Rosumunda, Tragedia, ad tinem: Jacobi Zevecotii 
Poemata, Lugd. Bat., 1625, 18mo, pp. 202. 
Fitznorkins. 

Evreux. 

Dr. Joun Hammonp (2™ S. xii. 128.) —In 
Fell's Life of Dr. H. Hammond, son of this gentle- 
man, the birth of Dr. Henry Hammond is given 
as Aug. 18, 1605. It is stated at thirteen years 
of age he was sent to the University, and not 
“long after chosen demic, and though he stood 
low upon the rolle, by a very unusual concurrence 
of providential events, happened to be sped ; and 
though having then lost his father, he became de- 
stitute of the advantages which potent recommen- 
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dation might have given him, yet his merit voting 
for him, as soon as capable, he was chosen Fellow ” 
(p. 5, ed. 1661). His mother resided with him at 
Penshurst, ib. p. 103; by p. 63, it would appear 
she died after January 14, 1650. S. M. S. 


Lawrence or Iver (2" §. xii. 177, &.) — Are 
your correspondents aware of the account of this 
family given in the Collectanea Topographicu et 
Genealogica, vol. iii. pp. 280-1 ? 

May I take this opportunity to say that I should 
be greatly obliged to Sra if he could favour me 
with the epitaph of Cary Helyar (ob. 1672), to 
which he refers in his Note upon Jamaica monu- 
ments? (2™ S. x. 405.) C. J. R. 


Wartson’s Lire or Porson: ZEINOS (2™ S. xii. 
27, 79, 156.)—I think I have already proved 
(2"¢ S, xii. 79), from the practice of classical an- 
tiquity, that fives might be used “ ob metrum”™ as 
well as févos, as in English poetry we may say 
lov'd as well as lovéd “ ob metrum”; and, there- 
fore, there is no obligation to consistency meaning 
uniformity in this respect, as Nemo supposes ; and 
it is a curiosa felicitas of Porson in first using 
teivos, and then févos. Many of the errors of 
modern critics arise from copying the daring 
Bentley; but we may judge of his aptitude to 
alter Greek MSS. authorities in a dead language, 
by his vagaries in criticism on Milton in his own 
living language. Porson followed Bentley in such 
daring conduct, but with a better knowledge of 
Greek, and much greater respect for MSS. I 
admit that I have treated “ Porson’s pause” as a 
non-entity. There is no evidence, extrinsic or 
intrinsic, I submit, for this pause, first suggested 
by Morell (Ler. Grec. Pros. [by Maltby, p. xii.}), 
then obscurely adumbrated by Porson in his first 
preface to the Hecuba (p. v. and note) ; and after- 
wards, upon Hermann twitting him with his ob- 
scurity, defended in a long supplement to that 
preface, but, as I conceive, unsuccessfully. 

Hermann says (Doct. Mel. 1. viii. 9, Lipsiz, 
1816) :— 

“ Pausa in recitando facta, novoque spiritu sumpto, tro- 
cheeus, qui finalem Creticum precedit, longa syllaba 





finali terminari posset, quod aliter in tragico trimetro non | 


est concessum, nisi forte in nomine proprio, vel in descrip- 
tione rei magni moliminis plena, qua ratione inductum 
Euripidem in inito Ionis scripsisse puto, “ArAas 6 xaAnéoucr 
veros ovpavév. Exempla aliquot hujus cesure vide in 
Porsoni supplemento prwfationis ad Hecubam, p. 31, 
seqq. qui tamen non attendit ad eam.” 

Two other causes of error among modern Greek 
critics, are ignorance of Greek pronunciation and 
ignorance of music. There were three persons es- 
sential to the production of a Greek play at Athens: 
the author, the actor, and the flute-player— all of 
whom must have been in concert. As regards the 
tones, the time, and the pauses, the flute-player 
must have been previously instructed; and, to 
confine ourselves to the present question— the 
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pause —I may safely appeal to any Grecian who 
has accompanied a singer or concerto-player, 
whether three pauses —the cmsura (“), and the 
two minor pauses (~) of Terentianus — are not 
sufficient in a single line of six feet, or twelve 
syllables, to give all that was required — some 
variation to the continual monotony of the iambic 
(v~—) trimeter acatalectus, or senarius, without 
the addition of Morell’s or Porson’s crochet. 
“ Amicus Porson, sed magis amica veritas.” 

T. J. Buckton, 

Lichfield, 

Hawkins's TRANSLATION or THE “ NED” (2™ 
S. xii. 163.) — 

“The Aneid of Virgil translated into English Blank 
Verse. By William Hawkins, M.A, Rector of Little 
Casterton in Rutlandshire, late Poetry Professor in the 
University of Oxford, and Fellow of Pembroke College. 
Oxford, Fletcher, 1764, 8vo., 3 sh.” 

“ Mr. Hawkins's poetical powers are far from being able 
to transfuse the elegance and harmony of Virgil's poetry.” 
— Monthly Review for April, 1764, pp. 257-261. 

From 

“A View of the English Editions, Translations, and 
Illustrations of the Ancient Greek and Latin Authors. 
With Remarks by Lewis William Briiggemann, Counsel- 
lor of the Consistory of Stettin in Pomerania, and Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Prussian Majesty. Stettin: 
Printed by John Samuel Leich, m.pccxcvit., p. 558.” 

“The Eneid in Blank Verse, by William Hawkins, 
M.A. 

“Mr. Hawkins’s poetical powers are allowed to be far 
inferior to the task he undertook.” 

This is all that Dr. Adam Clarke says of Haw- 
kins in his Bibliographical Miscellany, under the 
head of “ Translations.” London: Baynes, 1808, 
. 252, 

Mr. Moss (Classical Manual, vol. ii. p. 723, 
2nd edit. 1837), simply classes Hawkins with 
Peacock, Beattie, Andrews, Bishop Atterbury, 
Neville, Gray, and Mills, in a long list of transla- 
tors of Virgil, commencing with Caxton, “ Gaw- 
ing” Douglas, and Lord Surrey, and ending with 
Deare, Stawell, and Duppa. W. J.B. 


Minsuaw Faminy. — Since writing my Query 
(2"¢ S. xii. 46) respecting the ancestors and de- 
scendants of Charles Minshaw, of the Maze-Pond, 
Southwark, I have ascertained that he was an 
eminent skinner at No. 6, Weston Street, Maze, 
Southwark, in which business he acquired a large 
sum of money, and that he had a brother named 
John Minshaw, a solicitor, also steward to the 
Marquis of Northampton or Lord Southampton, 
and resided at Horsleydown, Southwark. Charles 
Minshaw had a son named Charles Stuart Min- 
shaw, who purchased the Manor of Foots-cray, in 
Kent, about the year 1786 or 1787. It is supposed 
that they descended from Charles Stuart the 
Pretender to the Scotch throne. I am anxious to 
know the date of John Minshaw’s death, also the 
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family arms and crest, and the county from which 
they sprang, as well as the ancestors and descend- 
ants of John and Charles Minshaw. J.R. D. 


Mountenay Famiry (2™ §S,. xii. 169.) — A pe- 
digree of the family is given in Dugdale’s Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire, 1665 (see Surtees Society Pub. 
vol. xxxvi. p. 200). It commences with Sir John 
Mountney, Knt., anno 22 Hen. VI, and divides 
into two branches. The elder, seated at Wheat- 
ley, was (/emp. Visit.) represented by Arnold 
Mountney of Northumberland; the younger by 
Richard Mountney of Rotheram, xt. sixty-seven, 
16 Sept. 1665, who, by his wife Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir George Fitz-Gefirey, Knt., had issue 
one son and two daughters — Francis, wt. thirty- 
two; Anne, wife of Charles Tucker then of Ro- 
theram; Catherine, wife of Jasper Blythman of 
Newlathes, in com. Ebor, Esq. C. J. R. 


Sankey Arms (2™ S. xii. 150,) — Your cor- 
respondent P. S. will find a drawing of the San- 
key shield of arms in the Harleian MSS., No. 
2129, art. 164, fol. 73. It was taken from a tomb 
formerly in Warrington church, which was erected 
in honour of one of the Sankeys of Sankey, in 
Warrington parish. W. B. 


Kine Joun’s rinst Wire (2° S. xi. 491; xii. 
153.)—I pwesume that no further dispute will be 
made that King John's wife, the Countess of 
Gloucester, was named Isabella. As to her sup- 
posed marriage with Hubert de Burgh, your cor- 
respondents Hermentrupe and Me ertss will find 
their view, that no published document proves it 
to have taken place, supported in the following 
passage in Foss's Judges of England, vol. ii. p. 
276, published so long ago as 1848 : — 

“In 5 Henry III., 1222, Hubert’s interest at court had 
been still further strengthened by his marriage with 
Margaret, the eldest sister of Alexander, King of Scot- 
land, thus becoming allied to his sovereign, whose sister, 
the Princess Joanna, had been recently united to the 
Scottish king. Dugdale makes this lady his fourth wife; 
stating that his third was Isabella, Countess of Glouces- 
ter: but the entry on the Close Roll to which he refers as 
proving that he was married to the latter in 1 Henry III., 
does not seem to support such an interpretation. It is 
dated August 13, 1217, and is a mandate to Faukes de 
Breaute to give Hubert de Burgh seizin of the manor of 
Walden, as the free dower of the Countess (Rot. Claus. 
1. 139). It is immediately preceded by another mandate 
of the same date, addressed to the sheriffs of the several 
other counties in which her property was situate, di- 
recting them to give seizin to Hubert de Burgh, “ Jus- 
ticiary of England,” of all the countess’s lands, which 
the king had committed to his charge ‘ custodiend.’ Her 
late husband, Geoffrey de M xndeville, had been in arms 
against the king, and had been only recently killed at a 
tournament in London, by one of Prince Louis’s knights. 
She had no doubt adopted the same party, and this seizure 
of her lands, and committal of them to the temporary 
custody of an adherent to the crown, was only a similar 
measure to that taken against all the rebellious barons. 
She, like the rest, obtained their restitution, “as she 


had them before the war between King John and the 
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barons,” in the following September, when she came “ ad 
fidem et servicium nostrum.” (Rot. Claus. i. 322). It is 
apparent, therefore, that at the date of these entries she 
had not yet become the wife of Hubert. Her union with 
him may have occurred shortly afterwards, but could only 
have been of short duration. The date of her death is 


not mentioned.” 
Vine. 

INTERLARDING A Piece or Bacon (2™ S. xii. 
146.) — Your correspondent might as well have 
quoted Bacon accurately: his words are, “confer- 
ence [not talking] maketh a ready man.” I conceive 
there is a material difference between talking and 
conference. 

There is a similar passage by Lord Coke which 
supplies the deficiency complained of by your 
correspondent, and is worth noting on the margin 
of Bacon's Essay : — 

“In truth, reading, hearing, conference, meditation, 
and recordation are necessary, | confess, to the knowledge 
of the Common Law, because it consisteth upon so many 
and almost infinite particulars: but an orderly observa- 
tion in writing is most requisite of them all. For reading 
without hearing is dark and irksome, and hearing with- 
out reading is slippery and uncertain; neither of them 
truly yield [sic] seasonable fruit without conference ; nor 
both of them with conference, without meditation and re- 
cordation; nor all of them together, without due and 
orderly observation. ‘Scribe sapientiam tempore vacui- 
tatis tue,’ saith Selomon.” — Pref. to the First Report. 

These remarks, though made with reference to 
legal studies, are clearly capable of general ap- 
plication. 

The similarity of these passages is rendered 
more curious by a comparison of dates. Bacon’s 
essay, Of Studies, first appeared in 1597 ; and the 
Preface to the First Report carries internal evi- 
dence of having been written late in 1599, or 
sarly in: 1600. Davin Gam. 


Gypsies (2° S. xi. 129.) — Your correspondent 
Mr. Smart asks for any information whatever re- 
specting the gypsies, and especially about those 
near London. He may, therefore, perhaps be in- 
terested to know that the “London City Mission" 
has a missionary employed in visiting the gypsies 
in the vicinity of town; and there is an interest- 
ing account of his labours among them in the 
City Mission Magazine for January, 1860. 

I have been told that there are about twelve 
colonies of gypsies in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, the largest of them is in Latimer Road, not 
far from that notorious place called the Potteries. 

During the winter months, a lady in the vici- 
nity has had a school for the children two nights 
a week, and she informs me they are quick at 
learning, and appear grateful for the pains be- 
stowed upon them. 

Last year there was a large gypsy tea-meeting 
of the Latimer Road colony ; about ninety were 
present. There was an account of it in the Weekly 
Record of Feb. 2, 1861. 

I must confess there is a great deal of discre- 
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ge in the accounts given of this people, even | 
y persons who have had a gond deal of inter- 
course with them. Some describe them as being 
very kind to each other, and very exemplary in 
morals; whilst others seem to think quite the 
contrary. I believe it may safely be assumed 
that correct information is extremely difficult to be 
procured, as they have a very great dislike to reply 
to any questions. I have not unfrequently found 
them disowning the name of gypsy in cases where 
there could be no doubt at all about the matter. 
The missionary spoken of could, no doubt, give 
a fuller account of the London gypsies than any | 
other individual; and, unless he is very unlike | 
any of his brethren, I feel sure he would only be too | 
glad to be of any service to your correspondent. 
H. E. Wirx1nson. | 
Brrps poine Goop To Farmers (2™ §, v. 413.) | 
— This interesting question, so important to the | 
farmer and to society at large, has had much light | 
thrown on it by the recent French Report, which | 
—_ that the destructive war carried on against | 
ittle birds in France is becoming so injurious, 
and has spread so widely, that the serious atten- 
tion of government has been called to the subject ; 
and remedial measures are about to be adopted 
to meet the evil. The popular little work of 
M. Michelet (not the German philosopher, but | 
the French historian and amateur naturalist.) 
I’ Oiseau—composed in so beautiful a style, and 
in a spirit of such love and attachment to birds — 


has carried into every region the benevolent spirit | 


of the author, and made him a most effective agent 
in creating a more tender regard for them, and a 
wiser conception of their important uses in the 
—- system of the Author of Nature. It is M. 

ichelet who says: “ L’homme n’eiit pas vécu 
sans l’oiseau, qui seul a pu le sauver de I'insecte 
et du reptile; mais l'oiseau efit vécu sans l'homme.” 
With reference to the disappearance of little 
birds from France, he says: “De nombreuses 
espéces d'oiseaux ne font plus de halte en France. 


On les voit & peine voler i d'inaccessibles hau- | 


teurs, déployant leurs ailes en hate, acc¢lérant le 
_— disant, ‘ Passons! passons vite! Evitons 
a terre de mort, la terre de destruction !’” 
J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Burrrick (2™ §. xii. 168.) — This surname is 
probably a corruption of Butterwick — the name 
of one village near Malton, and of another near 
Gainsbrough, where it is usual to drop the w in 
pronouncing the names of persons or places ending 
in wick. J. 58. 


Cocoa Nuts (2™ S. xii. 45.)—In reference to 
T. M.’s article relating to Capt. D’Auberville’s 
finding the cedar keg containing a cocoa nut en- 
veloped in a kind of gum, or resinous substance, 
may I inform your readers that, a few years since, 


OO 


when the great sewer was being made on Maize 
Hill, Greenwich, the workmen found a large 
cocoa nut, about twelve feet beneath the surface, 
similarly encrusted with a resinous matter, | 
obtained it, and had it mounted as a goblet. 
Upon being opened, it contained much dusty 
matter. 

Is there any tradition of such articles being 
buried with corpses, as human bones were found 
at the same time ? W. P.L, 


“ Pre openep” (2™ §. xii. 151.) — 
“ Sing a song of sixpence, 
A bag full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 
“ When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 
And was not this a dainty dish 
To set before a king?” 
The author of this ancient nursery ditty is un- 
known, but it is literally and historically true. 
Queen Elizabeth was the guest, when a large 
pie was placed on the table; from which, when 
opened, flew a covey of birds, to the amazement 
of her. And the celebrated Geoffrey Hudson, a 
dwarf, was served up in a cold pie by the Duchess 


| of Buckingham, when she entertained Charles I. 


and his queen. Trivet Acocks. 


Norwich. 


Scorticisms (2"¢ S. xii. 110, 155.) —One would 
have supposed that Mr. D’Orsey had sufficiently 
defined his object, which in itself is quite legiti- 
mate. But the reply of your correspondent T. B, 
would lead to a different conclusion. Were Scot- 
tish words the subject of discussion, nothing more 
were required than to refer to Jamieson’s Dic- 
tionary, or, as an immediate cognate glossary, to 
Brockett’s North Country Words. ‘The idioms 
| which Mr. D'Orsey desires to record and to cor- 
rect, fall under quite a different category ; and it 
is perhaps not too much to say that, probably, the 
Scottish peculiarities of language will be found no 
less difficult to extirpate than those of any other 
foreign tongue. Mr. D’Orsery does not seem to 
be aware that, so long ago as 1782, Mr. Sinclair 
(subsequently raised to a Baronetcy) published a 
work on this subject; notwithstanding which, 
many of the phrases which he denounces remain 
to this day a sort of Shibboleth, by which a North 
| Briton may be distinguished. That some of them 
| may be defended, not only on principles of reason, 
| but by reference to corresponding forms of speech 

in continental languages is undoubted; but, a3 

English must be understood to be the language 

spoken by the educated classes in London, any 
| deviation from that standard is open to censure. 


Inisn Wotr-poe (2 S. xii. 88.) — H. C. C. 
refers to a dog stated to be the only extant speci- 
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men in Ireland of the Irish wolf-dog, and hopes 
he has been photographed. I am no connoisseur 
in dogs; but I remember being told by Mr. Mil- 
lais, the celebrated painter, that the dog in his 
picture, “ Peace Concluded” (exhibited in 1856), 
was from an Irish wolf-hound ; a rare dog, which 
had been presented to himself. For fidelity and 
life-likeness, a portrait of a dog by Millais is well 
worth a photograph. The picture was lately, and 
I suppose still is, the property of Mr. Thomas 
Miller, of Preston. W. M. Rosetrtt. 


*Erotrka Bisrtion (2" S. xii. 176, et passim.) 





—I am obliged to Mr. Irvine for giving me the 
opportunity of explaining myself, with regard to 
the suggestion I advanced in reply to I.’s positive 
and reiterated assertions, that Erotika Biblion 
was printed at Rome by Papal authority (xii. 50). 
My theory was evidently hypothetical. “If it 
be a fact,” said I, “that the title-page bears the 
Papal imprint, it must be to indicate,” &e. Not 
being willing to question I.’s veracity, or that of 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” I gave the only 
explanation that occurred to me at the time, I 
am surprised, however, that the real fact did not 
present itself to my mind ; namely, that the place 
of printing was a fabrication of the editor. Many 
are the books that I have handled having a false 
imprint. To speak only of Jansenist productions, 
ex.gr. there are scores of volumes printed at Paris 
which profess to have been printed at Cologne or | 
Amsterdam. In the same manner the licentious 
author of this book chose, by an irreverent joke 
worthy of an infidel, to substitute the Vatican for 
Paris on the title-page. In fact, Mr. Henri van | 
Lawn (xii. 156) has clearly shown from Querard, 
La France Littéraire, vol. vi. p. 157, that even 
the first edition was printed at Paris, though 
bearing the imprint “ Rome, impr. du Vatican.” 
A similar “ dodge” was practised by the writer of 
the cognate work, Systéme de la Nature ; printed 
at Amsterdam, it yet bore the imprint “ Londres.” 
See Brunet, s.v. Mirabaud. And here I must 
beg to reproduce the excellent, but obvious, re- 
marks of Jaypee. “I can offer no other proof 
that the imprint, Rome, a [Imprimerie du Vatican, 
is a false one, than that which arises from the 
utter absurdity of supposing it to be true.... 
To suppose that filthy and profane books are 
printed at the Vatican, by the Papal authorities, 
and with their imprint openly appended, is to 
suppose these authorities such utter fools that 
their wickedness would be lost in their suicidal 
silliness.” And I will add, that to believe that 
the Church, which has placed the work on the | 
Index of prohibited books as a professedly ob- | 
scene volume, should herself print and publish it | 
as a commercial speculation, is to fall indeed into | 
what Jaypee calls “an abyss of credulity.” 

Joun WILLIAMS. 


Arno’s Court. 


| name of the place.” 


Murtt (1* S. vii. 529; 2™' S. xii. 180.) — The 
chief doctor of Mahometan law is termed mooftee, 
a participial formative from fetiva, a judicial deci- 
sion. The Mufti figures in Moliere’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme (illustrated by Tony Johannot, ii. 
540). It is difficult to find reasons for flash lan- 
guage when mufti is used for a citizen's dress or 
out of uniform, but an officer's tight uniform being 
exchanged for a dressing-gown, cap, and slippers, 
would bring him more in unison with the flowing 
dress, loose sleeves, and turban of the slip-shod 
mufti; hence probably the term. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Parocutaria: St. Proraius (2° S. xii. 141.)— 
To my mind there can be no doubt that the St. 
Prothius about whom Mr. Mactrean asks, is no 
other than St. Protus, who, with his fellow martyr 
St. Hyacinth, is commemorated on the 11th of 
September, in the Roman martyrology, where he 
is thus spoken of : — 

“ Rome via Salaria veteri, in coemeterio Basilla, natalis 
sanctorum martyrum Proti et Hyacinthi eunuchorum 
beater Eugenie; qui sub Gallieno Imperatore deprehensi 
quod essent Christiani, sacrificare coguntur; sed non con- 
sentientes, primd durissimé verberati sunt, ac tandem 
pariter decollati.” 

This cemetery in which the bodies of these two 
martyrs were buried, came at last to be called 
by their name. Roma Subterranea, ed. Aringhi, 
lib. iii. cap. xxx. ; 

St. Protus occurs in our Beda’s Martyrology, 
Opp. ed. Giles, t. iv. p. 122, and a commemora- 
tion of him was made, on his feast-day, in the 
Sarum and Aberdeen Breviaries. Zhe Golden 
Legend, printed by Wynkyn de Word, calls him, 
fol. ecliiii. St. Prothus and Prothe, so that the 
gradual change in the name, from Protus into 
Prothius, is easily accounted for. But it would 
appear that this name had a still wider trans- 
formation, as it seems that, somehow or another, 
it glided into “ Pratt;” for the useful little book, 
A Memorial of ancient British Piety, or a British 
Martyrology, tells us, Appendix, p. 47, that “ St. 
Pratt has a church at Blissland, in Cornwall.” 

D. Rock. 

Brook Green. 


Bunxer’s Hitt (2™ S. v. 191; xii. 100, 178.) — 
There is a suburban district of a beautiful county 
town called Newtownbury, anciently Buncloady, 
in the county of Wexford, adjoining Carlow and 
Wicklow counties, called Bunker's Hill. From 
deeds, &c., this place has been in possession of my 
maternal ancestors since the reign of Charles I., 
and was called by the same name at that time. I 
have inquired often about the name, but no one 
could give any other answer than “that was the 
It is certainly a rising 
ground, over the town, but so handsomely sloping 
as not to merit the name of hill. It certainly did 
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not receive its designation from its American 
namesake. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Dress 1n THE Intsu House or Commons (2™ S. 


xii. 147.) — The name of the member to whom | 


this anecdote should relate, is not “ Talbot,” but 
Tottenham of Tottenham Green, co. Wexford. 
(Vide Burke’s Landed Geutry, 1846, p. 1413.) 
Q. F. V. F. 
Feepine Suecep witu Sart (2° S. xii. 47, 113, 
159.) — This practice still prevails in New Eng- 
land, if we may regard Miss Wetherell’s story — 
The Wide Wide World —as depicting occupations 
and life on a New England farm, as well as the 
Vol. ii. pp. 
267, 268 (ed. 1852), describe Ellen accompany- 
ing the farmer to distribute salt to the sheep. 
Th 
treat, is detailed. 


history of her motherless heroine. 


S. M. S. 


ALEXANDER I pen (2™ S. xii. 169) took his name 
from the place of his nativity, Iden, near Rye, a 
rural parish in junction with Kent and Sussex. 
The female branch of his descendants is in the 
family of the “ Terrys” of Lydd. 


James Ginvert. | 


2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 
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The Last Crusader; or, the Life and Times of Cardinal 
Julian of the House of Cesarini. An Historical Sketch. By 
Robert C. Jenkins, M.A., of Trin. Coll., Cumb., Rector and 
Vicar of Lyminge. (R. Bentley.) 

Those who remember the brilliant sketch of Cardinal 
Julian which Gibbon has left us, will probably be glad 
to see the errors and imperfections of the great his- 
torian corrected and supplied by an admirer of one who 
appears to have combined within himself the charac- 
teristics of an accomplished scholar and a gallant soldier. 
Mr. Jenkins’s object in the work before us, and which he 
has laboured very zealously and very successfully to ac- 
complish, has been to present to the eye the life of Julian 


in connection with those great events in the Church and | 


in the State in which he took so conspicuous a part—the 
key to that life being found in the great principle laid 


down at Constance :—There can be no true Union without 


Reformation, nor true Reformation without Union. 


Annals of Kendal ; being an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Kendal and its Neighbourhood, with Biogra- 
phical Sketches of many Eminent Personages connected with 
the Town. By Cornelius Nicholson, F.GS. Second 
Edition. (Whitaker & Co.) 

Mr. Nicholson has laboured earnestly and effectively, 
in the present volume, to give to the good people of 
Kendal a satisfactory history of their good town. Not 
only has he treated of its political, ecclesiastical, and 
social history, but has greatly added to the interest of 
his volume by the care which he has bestowed on the 
Natural History of the Neighbourhood, and on his Bio- 
graphies of the worthies of Kendal. The work is a valu- 
able addition to our many excellent local histories. 
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Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills, iz 
the Counties of Derby, Stafford, and York, trom 1848 t 
With Notices of some form r Discoveries hitherte 
unpublished, and Remarks on the Crania and Pottery from 
the Mounds. By Thomas Bateman. (J. R. Smith.) 

Whenever the right man arises to reduce into a syge | 
tem the vast mass of materials for the illustration of ogg 
early history, which have been gathered from the prime 
eval sepulchres of this country, he will assuredly ag 
knowledge his obligations to the author of the present 
volume. In his Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, 
Mr. Bateman proved himself a zealous labourer ama 
the barrows and tumuli of that county. In that work 
and the present, he lays claim to the credit of furnishing 
a greater amount of information respecting these early 
remaina, derived from actual excavations, than has ever 
appeared in any single work, except, perhaps, Sir R. 
Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire. It is no small merit of Me 
Bateman that he contents himself with recording the ree 
sults of his diggings, and does not attempt theorising 
upon the subject. The work is illustrated with upwardg 
of fifty woodcuts, drawn and engraved by Mr. Llewellyg 
Jewitt. 

Hand-book for Travellers in North Wales. 
velling Map. (Murray.) 

There is much difference between the old Scotch lag 
and the rule of the present day. Formerly, beyond the 
I'weed, any one taken red-handed suffered death on the 
instant; while any one who is now taken red-handed 
(with one of Murray’s useful Guides) is merely visited 
with pecuniary penalties, But still travellers are not 
discouraged by this treatment. Year after year sees ag 
increased demand for these pleasant companions, and am 
increase in the districts for which they are prepared 
We have now before us a Hand-book for North Wala, 
replete with the same full and accurate information, for 
which these works are distinguished, and forming, with 
its companion-volume, the Hand-book for South Wales,& 
complete guide to all the objects of interest, whether 
natural scenery or architectural antiquities, to be found } 
in the Principality. 


1858. 
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